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INTRODUCTION 

In January l<)8b, the U.S. Department of Education awarded a contract to the University of 
Wisconsin— Madison School of Library and Information Studies to study libraries and literacy 
education. The purposes of the study were: 

1) to assess the current status of libraries in literacy education, 

2) to determine an expanded role for libraries in literacy education, and 

3) to identify library literacy programs that could serve as models. 

Several types of libraries were studied: public, public secondary school, community college, 
academic, and state institutional. State library agencies were also studied. 

Three primary tasks were conducted. First, based on a review of literature from 1979 to 1987, a 
written summary of the state-of-the-art in library literacy services was prepared (See Chapter 1.). 
Second, the libraries listed above were surveyed regarding their involvement in literacy education (Sec 
Chapters 2 to 6.). Third, case studies of model programs were conducted (See Chapter 7.). Within these 
three major tasks, the following activities were conducted: 

1) State of the art paper 

Literature revieu .onducted 
Preparation of paper and bibliography 

Review by USDOE staff, advisory group, and project consultants. 
Revision and updates of paper and bibliography 

2) Surveys 

Definition of literacy education developed 

Survey instruments drafted, one for each type of library and one for program characterij»tics 

Pretest of questionnaires 

Identification of universes and samples selected 

Revision of instruments based on pretests 

Submission of survey package to FEDAC/OMB for data collection clearance 
Final revision of questionnaires 
Data collection and data analysis 
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3) C ase Studies 

Candidate list (from literature and nomination) developed 
Nomination of cited programs to USDOE 
Site visit interview schedule developed and pretested 
Case studies conducted 

Details on each of these activities are provided in the comprehensive report. The final 
con^prehensive report was prepared by the project investigators with the advice and editorial 
assistance of the advisory committee, project consultants, and U.S. Department of Education Staff. 

Investigators for the project were Jane Robbins and Douglas Zweizig, co-pnncipal investigators, 
and Deb -a Wilcox Johnson, project coordinator. The project also used the experi- of two consultants, 
Alan B, Knox (Professor, Department of Continuing and Vocational Education, University of 
Wisconsin^-Madison ) and Helen H. Lyman (Adjunct Professor, School of Library and Information 
Studies , State University of New York— Buffalo and Professor emeritus. School of Library and 
Information Studies, University of Wisconsin— Madison ). 

An advisory group met twice during the project (February 1986 and October 1987) and responded in 
writing throughout the project. The advisory group members were: David Carr, Associate Professor, 
Rutgers; Jinx Crouch, Director, Literacy Volunteers of America; Jim Nelson, State Librarian and 
Commissioner, Kentucky Department for Libraries and Archives; Roberta Luther O'Brien, Head 
Librarian, Greenhill School, Dallas, Texas; and Roger Parent, American Library Association. Yvonne 
Carter, U.S. Department of Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, Library 
Programs, was the project liaison. 

RECENT LITERATURE ON LITERACY, 1980-1986 

Library involve ment in literacy activities spans a century of educational services offered by 
libraries. Lyman (1979) reported an increase of activities in the 1970s and predicts for the future 
"continuing developments in the library world's involvement in literacy educarion" (p. 213), This section 
examines the status of library involvement in literacy education during 1980-1986 as described in the 
literature of that period. (A bibliography of the literature for this review can be found in Appendix Aof 
the Comprehensive Report.) Literacy for adults is defined here as sufficient reading, writing, speaking, 
and math skills for coping with everyday situations. A more detailed definition is provided in the next 
section, 

A review of the literature for the period 1980-1986 shows: 

• public libraries as the predominant type of library for the delivery of literacy services; 

• increasing national interest in combating illiteracy, evidenced in part by the activities of the 
Coalition for Literacy, headquartered at the American Library Association; 
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• an increasing coordination and funding of library literacy activities at the btate le\el, 

• a continued concentration on literacy collections *or adult new readers, including the 
introduction of basic education microcomputer sofavare in libraries, 

• continued use of Library Ser\ ice and Construction Act (LSCA) funds to initiate and support 
literacy activities, 

• an increase in the existence of cooperative library literacy projects invohing several types of 
agencies; 

• increased continuing education opportunit'»^i for librarians on literacy; c»nd 

• growing concern Ov^er the need to evaluate the impact of library literacy programs 
Generally, the literature can be categorized into four groups: 

1) Research on the topic of libraries and literacy; 

2) Discussion of potential roles and activities for libraries involved m literacy c\lucation, with 
descriptions of current library literacy programs: 

3) Bibliographies and collection development guidelines on materials for adult new readers; and 

4) News coverage of events and funding of programs. 

The review of the literature IS intended to highlight the type of literature that has appeared 
dunng the 19805. Special attention is given to articles with detaik\i information. The approach used in 
this first section is that of a bibliographic essay. The second section of the chapter employs the 
literature in developing the framework for this study. 

DEFINITION OF LITERACY EDUCAliON 

Special effort was made in this study to define what was meant by "literacy education in 
libraries." The project staff and advisors developed a statement defining literacy c\iucation and added 
examples of services that would be and would not be included within the definition. 

DEFINITION OF LlTERACr' EDUCATION 

Literacy education provides learning opportunities for adults sixteen and over who 
are not enrolled in secondary school. The opportunities include the range from initial 
acquisition of basic reading ability through the threshold of functional literacy m home, 
work, and community. 

The following activities are examples uf library involvement in literacy education 

Contributing to public understanding of the nature of illiteracy and 
ways to increase adult literacy. 

Preparing and disseminating print and electronic materials to help 
low literate adults to increase their communiCution proficiencies. 
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Helping to plan and conduct educational activities for adults seeking 
to reach a threshold of functional literacy, for example, recruitment 
and training of volunteers. 

Including, within adult education activities related to any content 
area or life role, a literacy education component that includes 
deliberate attention to raising literacy to lev^^ls that allow people to 
function in society and to enhance their lives. 

The following activities are not examples of library involvement in literacy education: 

Offering social work or counseling services to assist less advantaged 
low literate adults to cope with personal and social problems. 

Providing adult vocational education for people at low levels of 
proficiency and employment. 

Providing course-related remedial education for students enrolled at 
the community college or university level. 

Undifferentiated provision of library services for the general public, 
some small portion of whom are adults with low literacy. 

Providing educational opportunities for adults with high 
educational levels, to enhance their literacy (such as through Great 
Books discussion groups or National Issues Forum study circles). 

This definition and examples was duplicated on the cover page of every survey questionnaire used 
in the study. In addition, a boxed statement on each approriate page of the questionnaires read, "Note: 
Adults sixteen years and over who are not enrolled in secondary school constitute the audience for this 
service." 

A second effort at defining literacy education in libraries was through a list of literacy activities 
that could be offered by libraries. The list was used in the questionnaires to determine level of 
involvement in literacy by a library. The longest list was that for public libraries and contained 
fifty^two activities grouped into three roles: literacy materials, literacy instruction, and literacy 
support services. 

UTERACY MATERIALS 

Print materials for adult new readers in library 

Print materials for adult new readers in another facility 

Print materials tor ESL in library 

Print materials for ESL in another facility 

Print materials for tutors in library 
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UTERACY MATERIALS continued 

Pnnl materials for tutors in another facility 

Audiovisual materials for adult new readers in library 

AV materials for adult new readers in anolher facility 

AV materials for ESL in library 

AV materials for ESL in another facility 

AV materials for tutors in library 

AV materials for tutors in another facility 

Microcomputers/software for adult new readers in library 

Micro/ software for adult new readers in another facility 

Micro/software for ESL in library 

Micro/software for ESL in another facility 

Micro/software for tutors in library 

Micro/software for tutors in another facility 

Develop software for adult new readers 

Develop software for ESL 

Develop software for tutors 

Compile bibliographies 

Write literacy materials 

Produce literacy pnnt materials 

Produce literacy AV materials 

Provide a research collection 

Identify literacy collections in the area 

Provide a demonstration collection 



LITERACY INSTRUCTION 
Train library literacy tutors 
Participate in nonlibrary tutor training 
Participate in ABE staff development 
Recruit library literacy tutors 
Recruit nonlibrary literacy tutors 
Recruit students for library program 
Recruit students for nonlibrary program 
Evaluate student progress 

Provide '.ibrary-based instruction at another location 
Library offered CE on literacy for staff 
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LITURACY SUPPORT SURVICES 
Provido space lor tutoring 
Publicity about literacy providers 
Publicity about lit(.Tacy problem 
Maintain information on literacy providers 
Provide central literacy phone number 
Refer rajucbts to literacy providers 
FollovN-np on referrals 
Provide library tours 
Member oi liieracy coalition 
Coordinate literacy effort in community 
Library funds support local literacy efforts 
Administer funds for ioCc>l literacy efforts 
Consult with other libraries on literacy 
Provide support stTvice to learners 

These public library literacy activities were adapted as appropriate for the other types of 
libraries. 

VARIABLES 

Tlie number of library literacy activities reported by the library formed the variable level of 
literacy involvaneni. 

Tlie variables used to relate with Iml of literacy itwolvetfient were divided into community 
conditions and institutional characteristics. The community conditions variables were: 

type of community (urban, urban-suburban, suburban, suburban-rural, and rural) 

population size of thesennce community 

existence of other literacy providers in the community 

Lnglish as a second language 

ethnic diversity 

education Ici'el 

poverty level 

The institutional characteristics variables were: 
revenue per capita 
number of funding sources 

percent of library revenues from donations and grants m the last five years, 
level of adult education activity 
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level of outreach activity 

level of cooperative actmiy with non-libran/ agencies 
u$e of mri-literacy volunteers 

For Ihobo libranes reporting involvement in hterac)' education, a follow-on program dcscrptiun 
questionnaire was sent to pro\ ide a fuller impression of the nature of the literacy programs Onl> the 
public library survey provided enough cases of libraries to allow for general observations 

CASE STUDIES 

In order to allow for exploration of literacy programs that could serve as exemplars, eight case 
studies were conducted in the following locations: 

• Mary H. Weir Public Library 
3442 Mam Street 
Wierton, West Virginia 26062 

The literacy program, serving a rural area of the state, has been in existence since 1977 and 
IS currently supported by city funds. It has written objectives and a separate advisory group 
for the literacy program. The library participates in the West Virginia Coalition for 
Literacy. Features of the librar/s literacy program are collection development (print and 
audiovisual, including microcomputers), wnting and producing literacy materials, 
coordinating a volunteer tutonng program that includes tutor training, and a wide range of 
non-instructional services in support of local literacy efforts. 

• Carulhersville Public Library 
1002 Ward Avenue 
Caruthersville, Missouri 63830 

Serving a community of less than 8,000, the library coordinates and funds a volunteer 
tutoring program affiliated with Laubach Literacy International. A collection of 
nvJtenals supports this tutoring effort. Of all the public libranes on the nominated list, 
this is the smallest town represented. Local funds b^-^pporl the project which began in 1978. 

• Onondaga County Public Library 
335 Montgomery StrcxU 
Syracuse, New York 13202 

Since the early 1970s, the library has been involved in local literacy efforts. Beginning in 
1983, an effort was made to develop a more extensive literacy collection to support local 
tutonng efforts. Non-instructional services, such as publicizing local literacy offerings, 
also are an integral part of this librar/s project; it also writes and produces literacy 
materials. Currently, the librar/s literacy effort is funded from a combination of federal, 
state, and local resources. Including this library will provide a model for a library not 
involved in direct literacy instruction and as such is representative of many librar)' 
literacy programs in the U.S. 
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• Tulsa City-County Library System 
400 Civic Center 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 74103 

'Ilie library coordinates a large volunteer tutoring program for Tulsa County, funded 
entirely by County funds. Active since 1977, the library approved a literacy coordinator 
position in 1984. As a member of a literacy coalition, the library cooperates with 
educational, <;ociaK nnd religious groups in serving the adult now reader. A full range of 
support services and a print and audio\ ibual collection support this instructi nal library 
program. 

• Dodge Correctional Institution 
West Lincoln, Box 661 
Waupun, Wisconsin 53963 

The Dodge Correct' .al Institution is a maximum security facility housing approximately 
600 adult, male, felony-level offenders; it serves as the State of Wisconsin's evaluation 
and assignment facility, i.e., sentenced males are sent to this facility for an approxmiatcly 
six-week assessment period. 
This program was selected because it offered: 

• microcomputers and microcomputer softwar,^ teaching 
basic skills (i.e., math, reading, and writing); 

• literacy tutor training, and 

• evaluation of student progress. 

• California State Library 
1001 6th Street, Suite 300 
Sacramento, California 95814 

The Cilifornia State Library has a strong commitment to library literacy efforts, with 2.5 
full-time staff members working on the literacy effort. In addition, the state provides 
about four million dollars to support local literacy efforts. The program, called the 
California Literacy Campaign, grants funds to libraries that show wide community 
involvement in the literacy project. At the state level, the Cooperative California 
Alliance for Literacy helps to coordinate literacy efforts. Tlie state agency staff provide 
the technical assistance to libraries involved in the California Literacy Campaign (46 in 
1985-1986) and the program has a strong evaluation component. Since the literacy erfort is 
pi^pular with legislators, the governor, and local communities, the state library agency is 
projecting increased involvement m and funding for library literary programs. 

• E. S. Bird Library 
Syracuse University 
222 Waverly Avenue 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

Syracuse University has an outstanding collection of print and audiovisual resources on 
adult literacy education. For nearly 40 years, the University has collected materials on 
adult education to aid researchers, adult education teachers and students being trained in 
teaching methods for adult learners, in addition to published sources from all over the 
world, the library houses archival materials from several adult education organizations, 
including Laubach Literacy International and Literacy Voluntcx?rs of America. The 
University recently has received a Kellogg Foundation grant to disseminate the collection 
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using optical-digital storage; part of this project is tb-^ funding of a special adult 
education manuscripts librarian. 



Anson Technical CollegeLeaming Resource Center 
Box 68 

Ansonville, NC 28007 

Ansci; County is a rural county of 25,500 people with an agricultural and textile economic 
base. Three key factors are associated with the Learning Resources Center's involvement in 
the literacy activities of the Anson Technical College. These are: an expanded role of the 
LRC as a public, community library; the efforts of the current staff to integrate the LRC 
into the college; and the presence of the Learning Lab in the LRC. 



CONCLUSION 

The following observations can be nnade based on the findings from the surveys of libraries and 
from the case studies. 

LIBRARY INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACY VARIES GREATLY 

This study shows that libraries are active partners in the national literacy effort. Activity, 
however, is variable. Public libraries, as expected, are the primary provider of literacy services in 
frequency and in the range of activities offered. State institution libraries and community 
college/technical school libraries report a more linuted range of literacy activities and a lower level of 
involvement, but both offer traditional library literacy services. State library agencies are taking an 
increasingly active role in funding and consultation with local libranjs. 

When literacy activity is examined as three roles — literacy material, liieracy instruction, and 
literacy support services — all are present in the types of libraries noted above. The role of literacy 
instruction, on the whole, remains the least offered. Literacy support services and literacy materials are 
pervasive across all the libraries reporting involvement in literacy. 

It is probably misleading to compare literacy activity across all types of libraries. Given the 
different missions of the libraries, it would be expected that the type of literacy activity would vary. 
The public library, with its mission to serve the general public, offers the widest range of literacy 
activities, across the literacy materials, literacy instruction, and literacy support services roles. 
Because literacy classes are often held in community colleges, the library logically supports the 
individual learning of these students by providing collections and learning lab facilities rather than 
offering direct instruction. For state institution libraries, literacy training may be offered by a separate 
branch of the institution or directly by the library. Depending on the parent institution's approach to 
literacy instruction, the librar/s response v^ll vary. 

For college and university libraries, their primary client groups are students and faculty. Their 
literacy role would be to provide materials to enhance curriculum and research in adult education. For 
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school libraries, their mission is focused on the school-aged population. While some secondary schools 
could open their collection to adult basic education classes in the community, their primary contribution 
will be in the area of breaking the illiteracy cycle, that is, family literacy. State library agencies, with 
their mission to promote library development, logically look to supporting local literacy efforts with 
consultation and funding. 

Describing the most likely roles by type of library should not be interpreted as saying that each 
library will carry out the same activities. As the data from the questionnaires show, a library selects 
from the enHre range of literacy activities, making each program unique depending on the community 
and institutional characteristics. To narrowly define a "required" set of literacy activities for a type of 
library fails to take into account local differences and preogatives. In particular, a library does not need 
to be involved in direct instruction to be "involved" in adult literacy education. 

ILLITERACY WONT BE ACTED ON IF IT'S NOT SEEN 

Identifying indicators for levels of literacy in a community is not simple, and this study used four 
indicators— percentage of population for whom English is a second language, ethnic diversity, education 
level, and poverty— to examine whether the level of literacy activity would relate with such objective 
indicators. This study could identify no clear relationship \/ith community conditions, but did find a 
consistent relationship between level of literacy acHvity and the attitudes of the library managers 
toward literacy services. The case studies further illustrate the importance of the individual's 
perception of the need for service. This observation suggests the need for further examination of the 
perceptions of librarians regarding the problem of illiteracy and the librar/s role in literacy services, 

LITERACY ACTIVITIES FIT IN A CONSTELLATION OF LIBRARY SERVICES 

Across types of libraries, the most consistent predictor of library involvement in literacy services 
was the librar/ s involvement in similar kinds of services: adult education activities, outreach services, 
and cooperation with non-library agencies. Apparently those libraries more hospitable to such services 
are also more open to an increase in the number of literacy activities. In the public library case studies, 
literacy services were seen a natural response in a tradition of responding to needs in the community, such 
as those of the hearing impaired, visually handicapped, homebound. 

LIBRARY LITERACY ACTIVITIES RT IN A CONTEXT OF COMMUNITY SERVICE 

Libraries were more likely to be involved in literacy when there was more non-library literacy 
activity. An opposite expectation might have been justified: that libraries would be more likely to be 
involved in literacy education where others were not addressing the problem of illiteracy. The reason 
for the finding that library involvement is greater where there are more non-library providers is not 
clear. In some cases, the library has been asked for space for tutoring or for literacy materials by the 
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non-library pro\idert>. The probcnce of literac) education activities may increase others' perceptions of 
the needs for service. The picture that emerges, however, is of libraries finding their place in the 
configuration of literacy educat \ services offered in their comitiunity. There was little reference to 
conflict or redundancy among the adult educators, lib/arians, and others offering literacy services. 

LITERACY SERVICES MAY NOT BE INSTITUTIONALIZED IN THE LIBRARY 

The premise of cooperation that underlies much of the library literacy activities leads libranes to 
choose among a wide \ ariety of activities. To say that libraries are entirely comfortable with their 
involvement, however, is incorrect. As demand for library literacy activities increases, librarians try to 
find a logical place for the service within the organization. A.re these activities a part of adult ser/ices, 
reference, or outreach? As the data from the questionnaires show, funding from local library sources is 
limited; libranes depend on outside sources to fund these activities. As outside funding increases for 
library literacy actmties, more attention should be given to assuring that the literacy programs become 
more institutionalized, rather than being seen as a "special service." Without this library-wide 
acceptance of the literacy service, these activities in n^ost libraries will sutfer the same fate as other 
special user services. 

A lack of institutional support for literacy activities may stem from a number of factors. As the case 
studies and literature illustrate, librar)' literacy programs tend to be identified with an individual who 
has a particular interest in this kind of librarj- service. For other libranes, once they become involved in 
literacy activities, they realize that the journey for adult new readers to becoming steady library users 
IS a long one. The payoff for libraries is not dramatic in terms of a new user group; the return to the 
community, however, is considerable. 

VOLUNTEERS ARE KEY PERSONNEL 

Basic to many library literacy prugramb is support from volunteers. These volunteers, however, tend 
to be more "professional" than the general library volunteers. For example, many have a higher 
education or other professional background and view their involvement in the literacy program as 
protessi mal service. This particularly is true of those involved m tutor training and sti lent recruitment 
and placement- Given this level of commitment, libraries find that, as a group, the volunteers are 
making many of the service decisions comparable to those that would normally be made by the staff in 
other library services The interviews suggest that this situation has the potential to detract from the 
perception of the literacy program as a general library service and that integrating a primarily 
volunteer-based library service with more established library services is the challenge facing many of 
the rapidly growing library literacy programs. 
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EVALUATION IS A CRITICAL AREA FOR DEVELOPMENT 

The basic question regarding library literacy programs is "what differences do they make?" This is 
a perennial question for any library service and is problematic to assess. The majority of libraries are not 
involved in direct instruction; these libraries' literacy materials and literacy support services contribute 
to the community-wide literacy effort. To what degree these contribute is particularly di/ficult to 
assess, although interviews witn non-library literacy providers suggests that this support is critical to 
their efforts. On the instructional level, libraries report that their programs are having an impact on 
individuals. Each person who reaches his or her learning goal is a success story. But considering the 
survey and case study data, the number of adults being helped does not appear to be making a major 
difference in the communities' illiteracy rates. The challenge of this low difference is not a library 
problem alone; all literacy providers combined are reaching only a limited number of adults who need 
help (Kozol, 1986). 



LIBRARIES ARE HNDING THEIR PLACE IN THE LITERACY EFFORT 

Individually, libraries do make a difference by winning small skirmishes, although nationally, 
the campaign against illiteracy may seem to make little progress. When one examines the strengths of 
libraries--especialiy public and school libraries— services to children provide a great opportunity to 
prevent illiteracy. Prevention of illiteracy, in the long run, has a greater chance of success than 
remediation. Family literacy progru.. , focussed on parents and children have the potential for more 
institution-wide support since these ser\nces bnng together several different service units in the library. 
Recent news from state library agencies (such as. New York and California) of activities in support of 
family literacy is encouraging. 

The immediate future for library adult literacy programs seems optimistic. Libraries currently 
involved in literacy education are reporting expansion of existing services. For those libraries not 
involved or with limited involvement, plans to study and start services are reported. In the long term, 
however, the current amoupt of library literacy activity may level off unless there is library support of 
these services. Until literacy services are seen as a basic service function ir libraries, many of the 
progran^ will disappear. Libraries, especially public libraries, have historically been involved m 
literacy. But a review of this involvement shows upward and downward swings. Increasing community 
involvement in library literacy projects and continuation of cooperative efforts among providers can help 
assure that this current level of activity at least remains constant, if not increases. 

Literacy has always been implicit in the role of libraries. At this time, libraries are making 
explicit their role as essential partners in the locdi and national effort. Future library involvement in 
literacy activities may dependon parallel services in remediation and prevention. The first may help 
alter the texture of the individual's life; the second may do more to break a social cycle. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE ON LITERACY 
FRAMEWORK FOR THE STUDY OF LIBRARY LITERACY INVOLVEMENT 



REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE 1980-1986 

Library involvement in literacy activities spans a century of educational services offered by 
libraries. Lyman (1979) reported an increase of activities in the 1970s and predicts for the future 
"continuing developments in the library world's involvement in literacy education" (p. 213). This section 
examines the status of library involvement in literacy education during 1980-1986 as described in the 
literature of that period. (A bibliography of the literature for this reviev^ can be found in Appendix A.) 
Literacy for adults is defined here as sufficient reading, writing, speaking, and math skills for coping 
with everyday situations. A more detailed definition is provided in the next section. 

A review of the literature for this period shows: 

• public libraries as the predominant type of library for the delivery of literacy services; 

• increasing national interest in combating illiteracy, evidenced in part by the activities of the 
Coalition for Literacy, headquartered at the American Library Association; 

• an increasing coordination and funding of library literacy ''Ctivitics at the state level; 

• a continued concentration on literacy collections for adult new readers, including the 
introduction of basic education microcomputer software in libraries; 

• continued use of Library Service and Construction Act (LSCA) funds to initiate and support 
literacy activities; 

• an increase in the existence of cooperative library literacy projects involving several types of 
agencies; 

• increased continuing education opportunities for librarians on literacy; and 

• growing concern over the ^eed to evaluate the impact of library literacy programs. 
Generally, the literature csn be categorized into four groups: 

1) Research on the topic of libraries and literacy; 

2) Discussion of potential roles and activities for libraries involved in literacy education, with 
descriptions of current library literacy programs; 

3) Bibliographies and collection development guidelines on materials for adult new readers; and 

4) News coverage of events and funding of programs. 

This review of the literature is intended to highlight the type of literature that has appeared 
during the 1980s. Special attention is given to articles with detailed information. The approach used in 
this first section is that of a bibliographic essay. Thi^ second section of this chapter employs the 
literature in developing the framework for this .study. 
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RESEARCH 

Research on the topic of libraries and literacy has been reported by Birge (1981) and Smith (1981, 
1984). Birge's study. Sewing Adult Learners, attempts "to identify the underlying motivations, concerns, 
catalysts, and impediments to the development of service for adult independent learners..." (p. xiii). 
Her definition of an adult independent learner includes "new Americans" and "new readers," placing 
library literacy activities in the broader context of the public library commitment to educational 
services. The Birge study provides an historical view of the development of these programs in public 
libraries, covering primarily the period from the 1920s to the 1970s. She categorizes these activities for 
adult learners into five service areas ranging from provision of materials and information services to 
sponsorship and provision of direct instruction. Lyman's (1979) review of the library's role in literacy 
from 1955 to 1978 complements and continues beyond the early 19705 the historical information found in 
Birge's study. 

Smith (1981) provides a snapshot of the extent and type of literacy activities occurring in libraries 
and state library agencies in 1980. Surveys were sent to all state library agencies and a sample of public 
libraries, public school libraries, community college libraries, state institutional libraries, and nonprofit 
agencies cooperating with libraries. Seven case studies of exemplary library literacy progran^s also are 
reported in the study. Approximately one-quarter (142) of the 544 libraries about which information 
was given in the survey provided some literacy education services. By type of libraries, 53% of public 
libraries, 44% of the state institutional libraries, 35% of community college libraries, and 16% of public 
school libraries were involved in literacy (p. 135). The definition used for literacy education activities, 
however, is not limited to services to adults, 'iherefore, the extent of involvement by libraries serving 
adult learners may well be less than the approximately 25 per cent reported in the Smith study. 
Characteristics cf libraries involved in literacy also were compared to libraries not involved in literacy 
education. 

Information on 17 factors were collected from public, state institutional, and conununity college 
libraries. These factors included size of budget, background of library staff, and perceptions about the 
need for literacy services by library directors and boards of trustees. Smith cites lack of awareness of the 
need for services as the major deterrent to library involvement in literacy. Cooperation with other 
agencies is one way awareness of the need for services was generated in the libraries reporting literacy 
activity; the majority of public libraries cooperated with other providers of literacy education. 

As with the Birge study. Smith categorized the types of literacy activities in libraries. The most 
common activities across all types of libraries were: identification, selection and maintenance of 
materials for students and tutors; provision of space and equipment for literacy classes, tutoring, or tutor 
training; and the provision of information and referral and publicity regarding literacy education 
services (p. v). The least common activity repoi ted by Smith (1981) was library coordination of literacy 
instruction to individuals by volunteer tutors. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE ROLE OF LIBRARIES IN LITERACY AND 
DISCUSSION OF PROGRAMS 

Two key topics within the literature arc program planning and activities for libraries interested in 
literacy. Traditional explanations of effective program planning are given, although there is an 
emphasis on the need to link with other community agencies— particularly literacy providers— in 
developing library literacy services. For example. Dale (1980) stresses the need for coordination of 
efforts among those concerned about illiteracy and encourages librarians to look outside the library for 
potential support groups. 

The Literacy Coop in Connecticut (Searies, 1979), the English as a second language (ESL) project in 
Washington (Benson, 1983), and the Queens Borough Public Library (NY) tutoring project (Wolf & 
Kavanagh, 1983), are three examples of programs that include cooperation with other agencies as part 
of their programs. The case studies in Smith (1981) illustrate the linkages needed in conducting effective 
programs. Seymour (1980), in the background papers for the 1979 White House Conference on Library and 
Information Services, identifies volunteer tutor groups as potential partners in library literacy efforts. 

Like Birge (1981) and Lyman (1979), Smith (1981) addresses the development of primarily public 
library involvement in literacy education. She reviews the professional response to illiteracy, starting 
with American Library Association activities in the 60s and 70s. Fleming (1982) briefly outlines the 
history of literacy activities and provides an annotated list of selected references on the topic. Lyman 
(1982) reflects on library literacy efforts and makes suggestions for strengthening these efforts. Among 
these suggestions are greater involvement of learners and tutors in decision making and selection . 
materials, more collaboration with other providers, and continued staff education and training in 
literacy (pp. 21, 22). Drennan (1981) discusses the commitment of both the library and education 
communities to literacy and includes information on adult learners, especially new speakers of English. 
The Los Angeles County Library Project Libre is explained. The role of public libraries in literacy is 
explored by Nauratil (1985) in addressing the broader question of the politics of special services for 
nontraditional clienteles. She sees some public librarians as reluctant to provide special materials for 
adult new readers; most librarians are said to be unwilling to provide direct reading instruction. 
Redistribution of resources in the library from present services to literacy services is seen as unavoidable, 
as a sufficiently literate population is necessary for the public library's existence (p. 95). 

In addition to discussing the role of the library in literacy, authors focus on library literacy 
activities. These activities range from collecting materials to joint publicity efforts on literacy 
programs. Axam (1983) categorizes activities as "services ror teachers" and "services to students." 
Alford (1985), based on California projects, offers suggestions for activities in tho areas of developing 
partnerships, community study, materials, publicity, and equipment. Johnson and Soule (1985) adds 
"advocacy for literacy" as another category of activities for libraries. Several activities are suggested 
by Pemtt (1982); many of these are inexpensive and easy to carry out. The articles prepared by Helen 
Lyman (1979-1985) for the ALA Yearbook provide excellent coverage of library literacy programs 
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currently being offered. Descriptions of Ohio literacy activities are offered by Baker, el al. (1982). The 
activities of Project: LEARN are explained by O'Brien (1983), along with other national and Ohio 
activities. The state-level efforts in California are outlined by Ruby (1984). Nelson (1984) describes 
Kentucky's literacy efforts. Based on national efforts and the illiteracy situation in North Carolina, 
Griggs (1982) calls for a concentrated effort by public and private agencies (including libraries) to solve 
the problem. Curry (1983) describes the adult learner services at Enoch Pratt Free Library (Baltinriore). 
The Adult Literacy Project in Mississippi features tutoring services in a public library (Nunn, 1981). 
Spooner and Cretini (1982) describe the collection of high interest-low reading level books at the 
Louisiana State Library. State libraries are urged to become involved in the fight against illiteracy by 
McCallan (1980). She proposes ten ways to join this effort, including provision of funding, consultation, 
training, and resources. An entire issue of Library Trends (1986) is focused on library involvement in adult 
education activities. The issue provides a summary look at that involvement, with special attention on 
the role of the federal government in encouraging library literacy involvement, state library agency 
involvement, and evaluation of library literacy programs. 

LITERACY MATERIALS 

Smith (1981) found that provision of materials was the most common literacy activity carried out 
by libraries. The extent of coverage in the literature of this topic shows a continued concentration by 
libraries on acquiring materials for adult learners. Aids to evaluating literacy materials can be found in 
the introductions to many of the bibliographies of literacy collections. Buckingham (1982) offers 
additional information on evaluation criteria and selection aids. Bayley (1980) and Weibel (1984) 
review selection criteria and methods of organizing literacy collections in librarie.^^. Cataloging and 
display of low reading level materials is discussed by Halvorsen (1985). Melissa Buckingham reviews 
materials for adult new readers quarterly for Booklist. Bibliographies of literacy materials are 
regularly published by libraries with major literacy collections. Examples of these are the lists from the 
Reader Development Program in Philadelphia (Buckingham, 1982), VITAL Program in Bloomington, 
Indiana (Armstrong & Hunt, 1982), and Literacy Resource Center in Baltimore (Heiser, 1983). Books for 
Adult New Readers (1986), produced by Project: LEARN in Cleveland, also is widely distributed. Other 
resource guides include those compiled by Berg and Wallace (1980), Heiser (1984), Literacy \'olunteers of 
America (1980), and Spaziani (1980). 

NEWS COVERAGE 

The news articles from 1980-1986 provide a view of literacy activities occurring in libraries as well 
as insight into the funding of these activities. The annual articles in the ALA Yearbook add to this 
coverage of events. Continuing education activities un literacy for librarians have been reported in 
several states; these areregulariy summanzed in the ALA Yearbook articles. Statewide efforts are 
covered in the literature. States reviewing coverage are Alabama, California, Texas, Kentucky, 
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Colorado, Illinois, Virginia, Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. Lyman (1985) reports 
that the Chief Officers of State Library- Agencies adopted a resolution at their 1984 meeting encouraging 
stale library agencies to take an active role in literacy in developing and coordinating library efforts. 
Funding of library- literacy projects comes from varied sources, however, those programs described in the 
literature are predominantly funded initially by Library Services and Construction Act (Titles 1 and VI) 
grants. Limited information is provided in the literature about the continuance of such programs. Stale 
level funding has recently been announced by California, Illinois, and Texas. 

The formation of the Coalition for Literacy in 1981 has generated a nun^ber of news items related to 
that group's efforts. Tlie Coalition, coordinated by the Amencan Library Association (ALA), is a group 
of eleven organizations gathered to work on the literacy situation at a national level (ALA, 1984). In 
addition to ALA, organizations involved are the American Association for Adult and Continuing 
Education, National Commission on Libraries and Information Science, CONTACT, National Advisory 
Council on Adult Education, B. Dalton Booksellers, Laubach Literacy International, Literacy Volunteers 
of America, International Reading Association, National Council of State Directors of Adult Education, 
and American Association of Advertising Agencies. The first major project of the group was a national 
advertising campaign developed by the Advertising Council. The purpose of the campaign is to inform 
the public about the literacy problem and to recruit volunteer tutors. The role each organization plays 
and the media campaign are descnbed by Heiser (1984). 

CONCLUSION 

While the literature from 1980 to 1986 provides an adequate picture of public library literacy 
activities, there is limited information about programs in non-public libraries. The Smith (1981) study 
remains the primary source of information about projects in libraries other than public libraries. 
Descriptions of public library programs in the literature focus on projects in urban areas and provide 
little information on library literacy in rural areas. In both cases— non-public libraries and rural public 
libraries— a question remains as to the extent of involvement by these libraries. TTiere also is a lack in 
the literature of a distinctive planning model for community-based library literacy projects. B. Dalton's 
Guidelines for Effective Adult Literacy Programs (1985) is one possible outline for libraries to examine. 
Johnson and Soule (1985, 1987) describe a planning process based on cooperative efforts with community 
organizations. Evaluation of program impact as part of a library literacy planning process is not 
adequately coverea and librarians are beginning to search for appropriate evaluation techniques. 

Four factors may contribute to continuing coverage and interest in the library's role in literacy 
activities. First, the national efforts of the Coalition for Literacy will keep the issue visible in the 
library community. Second, the funding of a literacy title for LSCA provides additional funds for library 
activiHes. Third, state level initiatives— both for funding and coordination of activities— are becoming 
a reality. Fmally, the proposed second White House Conference on Library and Information Services 
has "literacy" as one of its three themes. 
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FR.\MHWORK FOR THE STUDY OF LIBRARY INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACY EDUCATION 

Currently it is estimated that between 20 to 35 f>er cent of the aduHs in the United States are unable 
to read, write, and compute well enough to function effectively in today's society (Hunter and Harman 
1979, Kozol 1985, Nauratil 1985). The range of estimates is due, in part, to the lack of an agreed upon 
definition of illiteracy and the dogroe to which authors want to emphasize or de-emphasize the scope 
of the problem. Definitions are usually based on either years of school completed or a determined level 
of "functioning" in writing, reading, and m*ith. There is, however, consensus among education researchers 
that regardless of the precise number v. ithin that range, the rate of illiteracy is a major problem in the 
United States (Hunter and Harman 1979; Kozoi 1985; Harman 1987). For the purposes of this study, 
literacy is defined as "the ability to read, write, or do mathematical computations with enough 
understanding to perform basic survival functions in society with accuracy" (John:;on and Soule 1987, 



Since literacy education is the type of service to be examined, the following definition will be used: 
"Literacy education provides learning opportur.ities for adults sixteen and over who are not enrolled in 
secondary school. The opportunities include t e range from initial acquisition of basic reading ability 
through the threshold of functional literacy in home, work, and community." 

The programmatic response to the literacy >robleni has involved educational, volunteer, and 
business organizations (Cook 1977, Lyman 1977;. Libraries, particularly public libraries, also have been 
part of that programmatic response. The involvement of libraries in combating illiteracy varies, much 
like the estimates of the problem, from simply providing appropriate materials to strategic planning 
and participation in multi-agency literacy coalitions (Smith 1981, Lyman 1977). This involvement is not 
a totally new role for public libraries. Serving the ad alt learner of all educational levels can be traced to 
the beginning of public libraries in the 1850b, this includes ser\'ices to the illiterate population although 
special attention to serving that group became evident since the mid-1960s. (Birge 1981, Monroe 1963, 
1986). 

THE RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

There has been some investigation of the types of literacy services offered by libraries 
(MacDonald, 1966; Hiatt and Drennan, 1967; Birge, 1981; Smith, 1981; Nauratil, 1985). The focus of 
these investigations has been on program characteristics and activities, not on a consideration of the 
characteristics that may be associated with library involvement in literacy activities. This raises the 
following research question: What characteristics of the library and community are associated with 
public libraries involved in literacy? 

For the most part, research in literacy uses as its theoretical framework findings from the field of 
adult education. This theoretical framework explores the characteristics of the problem of illiteracy 
(APL 1975, Cook 19^7, Resnick and Resnick 1977, Hunter and Harman 1979, Kozol 1985, Harman 1987), 
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typologies of learning styles of adults (Kidd 1973, Knowles 1980, 1984, Knox 1977), approaches to 
teaching literacy skills (Mezirow, Darkenwald, Knox 1975, Kavale and Lindsey 1977), and adult 
learner motivation and participation (Boshier 1977, Cross 1981, Tough 1971). The problem addressed 
here, however, is not concerned with the educational techniques of literacy education. Instead, the focus 
is on examining the library response to a community problem—the need for literacy education. Rather 
than an educational theoretical framework, the requirement is for a theoretical basis that studies an 
organizational response to a community problem. 

Organization theory provides such a framework, its applications of the systems approach call 
attention to inter-relationships between the environment and the organization. Organization research 
based on the systems paradigm examines the relationships between environmental factors, 
organiz-^tional structure, use of technology, managerial decision-making, behavior, and organizational 
effectiveness. Organization theory suggests variables and their relationships that may be selected for 
the study of any type of organization. In this study, the type of organization being studied is the library. 

Other researchers, such as Howard (1985), have used the systems paradigm in studying the library 
as an organization. Shoham (1984) used the paradigm in studying public library response to 
environmental conditions. 

The two most likely groups of variables to examine in this study were drawn from the organization 
theory literature: community or situational variables and institutional or strategic variables. 
Khandwalla (1977) defines situational variables as tho^e drawn from the situation in which the 
organization functions; they include demographics of the community. Situational variables are the most 
difficult to change dramatically by managerial action. 

Institutional variables include the organization's goals, managerial style and attitudes, and 
organizational strategy. These variables can be manipulated by the manager. The strategy of an 
organization can be seen through the actual activities an organization carries out. 

These two groups of variables affect the activities conducted by an organization. These activities 
produce the performance variables, including efficiency, services (outputs), and community acceptance. 
Although f?w studies have been done in the area of library involvement in literacy, the existing 
literature suggests that situational and strategic variables are associated with literacy involvement 
(Smith 1981). 

The dependent variable— performanc(^-IS defined in this study ab library involvmerit in literacy. 
This variable, along with the community and institutional variables, provide the framework for this 
study of library involvement in literacy education. 

COMMUNITY VARIABLES 

As discussed eariier, it is difficult to determine the literacy levels in a given community. What, 
then, are demographic or situational variables that are associated with illiteracy which might be used 
to infer the level of literacy in a given community and, as such, can serve as an operational definition of 
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"illiteracy level"? Tlie educationally disadvantaged are defined by Hunter and Harman (1979) as those 
over the age of 25 who have not completed high school; it is concluded that those v^ho are educationally 
disadvantaged are more likely to be functionally illiterate. These authors provide the most complete 
evaluation of the relationship of demographic variables — education level, poverty, and racial and 
ethnic background— to illiteracy. Those persons at or below the poverty level and rac'^1 and ethnic 
minorities are more likely to be educationally disadvantaged. Hunter and Harman (1979) refer to these 
as "the overlapping spheres of the disadvantaged" (p. 36). If a diagram showed the overlap of the 
three spheres— those with less than a high school education, the poor, and racial and ethnic 
minorities— the intersection would be the functionally illiterate population. 

One additional variable may be helpful in describing the illiteracy level in a community — the 
number of residents for whom English is a second language (ESL). Hunter and Harman (1979) discuss this 
as an aspect of racial/ethnic origins. They note the difficulties of Spanish-speaking populations and 
the relationship of this problem to low levels of educational achievement (p. 43). Mathews, Chute, and 
Cameron (1986) relate the ESL population to the problem of illiteracy and report that "roughly 
one^lhird of illiterates age twenty and above were bom abroad and speak a non-English language at 
home" (p. 235). In addition, they note that 1.4 nullion refugees and immigrants are added to that number 
annually, Kirsch and Jungeblut (1986) found, based on 3,600 interviews, that approximately 15 percent of 
the young adult population grew up in households where a language other than English was spoken, 
Lyman (1977) concluded that "a primary language other than standard English is one of the most 
common characteristics of the ABE learner" (p. 86). Only one study of library involvement in literacy 
examined two of these demographic variables associated with literacy: racial/ethnic origin and 
English as a second language. Smith (1981) found that public libraries in demographically 
heterogeneous areas of service are more likely to provide literacy education than public libraries in 
homogeneous communities (p. 28). No operational definition, however, is given by Smith for 
"demographically heterogeneous," although it seenns to include both the presence of more than one 
racial/ethnic group and the presence of an ESL population. 

In the few studies related to library involvement in literacy, some additional community variables 
were identified. All of these studies were, however, in public libraries. Based on 15 case studies, 
MacDonald (1966) described a high level of concern by community leadership for the literacy problem as 
being associated with libraries that were involved in literacy activities. Hiatt and Drennan (1967) 
found that when public libraries were involved in literacy, their communities also supported other 
literacy organizations. (This finding ,that libraries involved in literacy are often located in 
communities with non-library literacy education activities, was also supported by the case studies 
conducted for this investigation.) For the public libraries located in urban sites, other literacy activities 
are being conducted in the communities in addition to the library's activities (See Chapter 3.). Smith 
(1981) drew information from several types of libraries. The seventeen variables in the study can be 
grouped as: 
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location characteristics (community indicators), 
organizational factors (branches, system membership), 
library size characteristics (several measures of library size), 
financial characteristics (budget, funding sources), 
staff, 

methods used to determine local needs, and 

board and directors' perceptions regarding the library's role in literacy and educational 
activities. 

Most of these characteristics were associated with public library involvement, but few were 
related to involvement by community college and state institution libraries (pp. 135 - 149). 

One limitation, however, of the Smith study should be pointed out. The definition used for literacy 
education was: "instructional, informational or other activities directed toward increasing the reading, 
writing and computational skills of children, youth and adults" (p. 5). The Smith definition was 
broader than the one being used in the present study because it included youth and children. 

Based on the literature and input from the project staff and advisory group, eight community 
variables were selected to be examined in relation to the dependent variable, library involvement in 
literacy education. These variables are: type of community, e.g., urban/suburban/rural, the related 
variable of size of the service community, and the number of other literacy organizations in the 
community. Since the primary client for literacy sei vices is the illiterate population, measures of 
illiteracy are needed. As discussed above, this variable will be defined as a composite of four community 
variables: English as a second language population, ethnic diversity, level of educational allainmenl, 
and poverty level. 

INSTITUTIONAL VARIABLES 

Only five studies have addressed institutional characteristics that relate with library services to 
the disadvantaged. 

MacDonald (1966) identified three organizational characteristics that are related to libraries 
involved in literacy education. They are: 

• a concern of the library administration for the problem; 

• commitment of the library staff to an outreach orientation; and 

• alternative funding for library services (beyond local and state tax support). 

Hiatt and Drennan (1967) used responses to requests for information from 300 public libraries and a 
presentation at an ALA conference for their study. Although the results are not generalizable because 
the original list of three hundred was a purposive sample, the characteristics evident in the discussion 
of projects add validity to MacDonald's (1966) features. In addition to outside funding and staff 
commitment to outreach, use of volunteers in the library was reported by the libraries involved in 
literacy. 
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Drawing ond«^t«i from 147 interviews with hbrnry staff in inner city hbraries, Monroe (1971) 
identified requirements for a library ser\ ing the disadvantaged. Among those listed was a need for an 
understanding on the part of library administration of the realities of the environment and the need for 
services to the disadvantaged (pp. 262-267). Lipsman (1972), in her study of the urban disadvantaged, 
identified four organizational characteristics in those libraries with "effective" services for the 
disadvantaged: 

• cooperative activities with other agencies; 

• visibility of library activities in the community; 

• staff available for outreach projects; and 

• a library collection that emphasizes both print and audiovisual resources. 
Smith (1981) characterized public libraries involved in literacy activities as: 

• providing inservice training, 

• owning several types of audiovisual materials, 

• having multiple funding sources, 

• accessing federal funds, and 

• having support fi om the director for library involvement in literacy education (p. 27 - 29). 
Smith also identified a relationship bciveen the degree of interest and support by the board of 

trustees and library involvement in literacy. Those libraries involved in literacy reported strong interest 
and support of library involvement in literacy by the board. 

Smith found only two factors associated with community college library mvolvement: affiliation 
with a system of libraries and increases in budget. For state institutions, library involvement in literacy 
was associated with affiliation with a system of libraries, inservice training for staff, and interest and 
support from the director and board, 

T\\e case studies conducted for this current study confirm the existence of these variables in libraries 
engaged in literacy activities. Several strategic variables have been identified in these site visits, 
including: 

• positive view by the director and board of literacy services as an appropriate role for the 
public library, 

• existence of other adult education activities in the library, 

• provision of outreach services for users with special needs, 

• participation in cooperative activities with non-library agencies, 

• use of mul tiple f unding sources, and 

• use 01 volunteers. 

The library literature discussed above suggests that the strategic variables of interest include 
funding variables such as revenue per capiia, number of funding sources, anc» percentage of revenue from 
grants and donations. The variable, l:brary*$ perception of the library's role in literacy education, 
would indicate a degree of positive attitude toward library involvement in literacy. The existence of 
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similar services in the library are reflected in four variables: number of adult education activities, 
number of outreach activities, number of cooperative activities with non-library agencies, and use of 
volunteers. The presence of a greater variety of print and audiovisual formats in tfte library is not 
considered here as this variety may be more a reflection of the size of the library's budget, and the 
budget size is measured in revenue per capita. 

DEFINING LIBRARY INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACY EDUCATION 

Prior to studying the relationships between the situational and strategic variables and library 
involvement in literacy, that involvement needs to be defined. As seen in the history of library 
involvement in educational activities, there are differing definitions of the library roles in literacy. 
The library literature primarily provides program descriptions (e.g., MacDonald 1966, Hiatt and 
Drennan 1967, Erteschik 1977, ALA 1978, Birge 1981). Efforts to consolidate this descripHve literature 
have been undertaken by Lyman (1977), Smith (1981), Nauratil (1985), and Weingand (1986). Reports of 
library literacy activities supported by state and federal funds also provided examples for the 
definiHon of library involvement in literacy educaHon (e.g.. United State Department of EducaHon 
(1987) and Mathews, Chute, & Came.on (1986)). 

Lyman (1977) describes a range of library involvement in literacy from a collections orientaHon to 
direct instruction. She defines library involvement in literacy with ten groupings of activities. The 
library may serve as: 

1. an information center for learning opportuniHes, providing referral services and cooperating 
with other agencies; 

2. a resource center for materials for the adult new learner and for those working with this group; 

3. a recruiter for literacy programs, includmg publicity about those programs; 

4. a source of encouragement for the potential reader, offering alternative activities; 
6. a study centei, providing space for individuals or groups at accessible hours; 

6. an information center on the library and what it can offer students and literacy instructors and 
tutors; 

7. a facilitator for planning, training, and inservice sessions for the community, teachers, and 
tutors; 

8. a liaison agency between the individual, the library, and the literacy provider; 

9. a participant in the evaluation process of community literacy services; and 

10. a source of professional assistance as an organizer, and service provider (pp. 7-11). 
Smith (1981) categorized library literacy activities into five groups based on a review of the 

literature through 1978. The five most common roles as described in the literature were: 

1. offering information and referral, as a liaison between the adult new learner and the literacy 
provider; 

2. provision and storage of materials; 
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3. development of training kits, newsletters, and annotated bibliographies for students and 
1* .-racy providers; 

4. provision of space for tutoring and classes and commitment of staff to the literacy effort; and 

5. publicizing library and non-library literacy services (pp. 31-32). 

Nauratil (1985) provided a historical view of library literacy services which confirms the types of 
activities cited by Lyman and Smith. She paid additional attention, however, to the varying ways in 
which libranes are becoming involved in the instruction aspects of literacy services. This type of 
activity is seen as more direct or intensive than the most common role of the provision of materials and 
space. Nauratil did point out the increasing use of computer technology in library literacy services. 
SUMMARY 

Based on the primarily descriptive literature discussed above, it can be posited that literacy 
activities fall into three general categories: 

• literacy materials, 

• literacy instruction, and 

• literacy suppor. j-^Mces. 

These roles can be defined in terms of activities— what libraries actually do. A typology of literacy 
activities for each of the roles — literacy materials, literacy instruction, and literacy sup-port 
services—was developed for this study. For example, the literacy materials roie includes the basic 
activities of providing print and audiovisual materials for adult new learners, for new speakers of 
English, and for tutors or instructors. The provision of microcomputers and basic skills software is 
another facet of this role. The creation of new materials— such as books, audiorecordings, 
videorecordmgs, or microcomputer software — complements the collecting functions in this role. 

In the literacy instruction role, the primary activities include recruitment, training, and placement 
of volunteer tutors and recruitment and placement of students. The library in this role also may conduct 
these activities jointly with another literacy provider or in support of literacy projects in the 
community. Another feature of this role is raising staff awareness of the literacy problem, 
characteristics of the illiterate person, and the needs of the adult new learner. 

In the literacy support services role, the activities incorporate many cooperative activities, such as 
joint publicity of area literacy services, participation in a literacy coalition, referral of persons in need 
of literacy education to the appropriate providers, and advocacy for literacy. This role also includes the 
provisi'^n of librarj' facilities for tvu. ig or classes apd tutor training sessions. 

It is assumed that a library is involved in literacy if activities are conducted from one, two, or three 
of the roles. Given the different community needs and community services, library involvement in 
literacy will vary. It is, therefore, not a simple case of a library either being involved or not. Instead, it 
was posited in this study that libraries will emphasize different roles in literacy education and may 
select activities from each role. 

As discussed in this chapter, several community and institutional variables have been identified 
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for study. The selected variables can be organized as a model of variables related to library literacy 
involvement. This model provides the structure for this study by detailing the independent variables 
(community and institutional) and their relationship to the dependent variable— library involvement 
in literacy education. Most of the literature used, however, is from the study of public libraries. There is 
only limited information on the involvement in literacy education of other types of libraries. This 
limited informaHon makes it difficult to suggest possible variables that are associated with their 
involvement in literacy. The framework suggested by organizational theory does, however, suggest that 
other types of libraries may operate in a similar fashion as public libraries. A fuller discussion of how 
these variables were measured is discussed in Chapter Two. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
METHODOLOGY, 
OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS, AND 
MEASURES OF VARIABLES 



METHODOLOGY 
POPULATIONS AND SAMPLE 

The populations for this study are: public libraries (8,561), community colleges/ technical school 
libraries (1230), state institation libraries (838), colleges and university libraries (2014), public school 
districts with secondary school libraries (11,260), and state library agencies (50). All of the libraries 
and agencies are located in the United States. The information needed to create mailing lists was 
provided by the U.S. Department of Education for all groups except the state institutions. For state 
institutions, the project staff requested from each state agency a list of state institutions serving adults. 
All but four of the states provided information; the American Library Directory "id a guide to 
correctional institutions were used to identify itate institution libraries in the non-responding states. 

The entire population was used for the study in all but two groups: school districts and public 
libraries. For these groups, samples were drawn using the Unified Data Handler software program. 
After the researcher specifies the sampling ratio, the Unified Data Handler software p >ram 
generates a simple random sample. 

For school districts, a 10% sampling ratio was used for all districts that contained secondary school 
libraries. 

For public libraries, in order to ensure adequate representation of larger public libraries, a 
stratified sample design was used. Smaller libraries are far mor.^ numerous than are large libraries, and 
literacy education was expected to be found more often in la.-ger libraries. Therefore, a total stratified, 
random sample of 1439 was selected from the population of public libraries in the United States. Within 
each stratum, a simple random 
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sample was drawn. Table 1 shows the sampling ration and resulting sample sizes for public libraries. 

TABLF 2-1 

SAMPLE SIZES AND SAMPLING RATIOS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 



Community Population Sampling Sample 

Population of Libraries Ratio Size 

Up to 25,000 5467 1/20(4.8%) 262 

25,001 to 50,000 1440 1 /5 (18.8%) 270 

50,001 to 75,000 774 1 /3 (32.3%) 250 

75,001 to 100,000 483 1 /2 (53.8%) 260 

Over 100,000 397 1/1 (100%) 397 



TOTALS: 8561 H39 

Because of an expected low incidence of library involvement in literacy education, an additional 
attempt was made to identify libraries known to be involved in literacy for a reputational sample. 
Libraries were identified through a review of the professional literature and through state library 
nominations. A total of 293 public libraries were identified that were not part of the original stratified, 
random sample. These libraries received the mitial public library and Program Description 
questionnaires. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

The first drafts of the quesHonnaires were developed in March 1986. These drafts were pretested by 
all types of libraries (some of which were involved in literacy) in early April. A second draft, 
incorporating the changes from the first pretest, was sent in late April to a second group of libraries and 
to the seven-member advisory group for the Libraries and Literacy Education project. Revisions based on 
the second pretest were made in May 1986. 

In July 1986, based on the comments by the U.S. Department of Education, the questionnaires and a 
sample cover letter were sent to the U.S. Office of Management and Budget (0MB) for approval to meet 
Federal data collection requirements. Approval for the questionnaires was received in January 1987. 
Changes required by 0MB were incorporated into the final versions of the questionnaires. The 
questionnaires were precoded to allow for efficient data entry. (See Appendix C for copies of all the 
questionnaires.) 

The first mailing of the initial questionnaires was completed by March 20, 1987. The questionnaires 
and cover letters were mailed using bulk mail, and a business reply envelope was included with the 
questionnaire for its return. (Cover letters are in Appendix C.) The business reply envelope was coded to 
determine non-respondents for a second mailing. By charting the returns of the questionnaires by date 
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and number returned, it was possible to determine the date for the second inaihng. When the total 
weekly returns declined to less than ten, the second mailing for each type of library was initiated. The 
second mailing to non-respondents was completed by May 15, 1987. A slightly revised cover letter was 
used, emphasizing the importance of their response even though the library might not be involved in 
literacy education (Appendix C). After the second mailing, returned questionnaires were examined to 
assure that non-respondents were not geographically different from the respondents. The returns were 
geographically distnbuted across the United States for each population or sample. Table 2 shows the 
response rate from all types of libraries. 

TABLE 2-2 
RESPONSE RATES BY TYPE OF LIBRARY 



Survey 
size 



Usable 
returns 



Return 
rale 



PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES 



1439 



1230 



793 
429 



55.1% 
34.9% 



STATE INSTITUTION 
LIBRARIES 



838 



270 



32.2% 



COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES 



2014 



711 



35.3% 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

STATE LIBRARY 
AGENCIES 



1126 
50 



396 
47 



35.2% 
94,0% 



For two of the samples, the returns indicated that further study would produce no information about 
literacy activities in libraries. For school districts, the response rate to the initial mailing was very 
low. In the second mailing to school districts, the cover letter had a tear-off at the bottom so that those 
not planning to respond could acknowledge receipt of the questionnaire (See example letter in Appendix 
C). Since the definition of the audience for literacy education used in this study was "adults sixteen 
years and over who are not enrolled in secondary school," literacy activities offered to those enrolled in 
school were excluded. The responses received indicated no adull liieidLy aLiiviues in secondary school 
library media centers. 

College and university libraries, similarly, h ' little involvement in literacy activities and many 
questioned, on their returned questionnaires, whether they had received a questionnaire by accident. 
The only literacy activity found in college and university libraries was providing collections that might 
support the study of literacy. 
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For those pubhc, community college, and institution libraries that indicated library involvement in 
literacy education on the last question of the initial questionnaire, a Program Description Questionnaire 
was designed to gather additional information on the literacy program characteristics (See App>endix 
C). Additional information was requested in six areas: 

• cooperative activities, 

• funding, 

• planning, 

• evaluation, 

• personnel, and 

• collections. 

The program descnption questionnaires were sent during July 1987; no follow-up mailing was 
conducted. Table 2-3 shows the number of Program Description Questionnaires mailed and the return 
rale. 

TABLE 2-3 

RETURN RATE OF PROGRAM DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRES 

Number Number 
sent returned 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 451 246 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE 39 20 

LIBRARIES 

STATE INSTITUTION 91 34 

LIBRARIES 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS AND MEASURES OF VARIABLES 

The measures selected for this study have come primarily from the literature discussed in Chapter 
One. Because the research literature to date has focused on program description, the surveys used and 
the case studies examined did not yield standardized measures for the variables examined in this study. 
The exception to this are those measures, i.e., educational and poverty levels, that were collected from 
the U. S. Census. Unless otherwise noted, data for the variables come from the questionnaires developed 
for thi<; study. 

COMMUNITY VARIABLES 

For public libraries, community colleges, and school districts, the variable h/pe of community is 
defined as the degree of urbanization of the community. The measure of this is one of five choices: urban, 
urban-suburban, suburban, suburban-rural, and rvral. For state institutions, this variable would be the 



Return 
rate 

54.5% 
51.3% 

37.4% 
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lyp?cof clients served, i.e., imprisoned, mentally handicapped. This variable was not examined for the 
other types of libraries. 

The variable population size of the service community is defined as the population size of the 
service area the library is primarily intended to serve. For the public libraries and school districts, this 
figure was the total number of residents in the primary service area. For community college libraries and 
college and university libraries, this figure included the total number of students, faculty, and staff. For 
state institutions the figure included residents and staff. This variable was not used for state library 
agencies. 

The variable existence of other literacy providers in the community is defined as the presence of 
other literacy providers in the service community. These providers include: the community 
college/ technical school, the school district, volunteer literacy tutoring group the college/university, 
public library or library system, and other. The measure used for each type of library was a total number 
of other literacy providers in the community. (See the questionnaires in Appendix C to determine which 
providers were included in the total for each type of library.) For state library agencies, the only 
measure of this was the presence of a state-le^''el library literacy effort. 

The next four variables discussed — English as a second language, ethnic diversity, education level, 
and poverty level — are used to infer the illiteracy level of the community. 

As discussed in Chapter One, previous studies have used the four variables as a operational 
definitions of illiteracy level (e.g.. Hunter and Harman 1979, AAEC 1973, Kirsch Jungeblut 1986, 
Nauratil 1985, Childers 1975). The variable English as a second language population is defined as the 
percentage of those persons in the community whose primary language is other than English. The 
variable ethnic diversity is defined as the presence of minority groups in the service community. This is 
measured by the total percentage of the following four groups in the community: Asian, Black (not 
Hispanic), Hispanic, and Na tive American. These data are reported on the questionnaire. The variable 
education level was used only with public libraries. It is defined as the incidence of adults in the 
community with less than a high school education. This is measured as the percent of adults 25 years old 
and over with less than a high school education. The source of the data is the 1980 U.S. Census. Since 
these data are reported only for adults 25 years old and over, that is the figure used in this variable. 
Therefore the actual figure is probably undercounted for this study which uses 16 as the age level of 
importance. The variable poverty level also was used only for public libraries. It is defined as the level 
of poverty in the service community. This is measured by the percent of all persons below the poverty 
level. The poverty level used is that defined in the 1980 U.S. Census: $4190 for individuals (U. S. Bureau 
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of the Census 1982, p. 417). The percent of persons below the poverty level was collected from the 1980 
Census. 

INSTITUTIONAL VARIABLES 

The variable revenue per capita is calculated from the variables total revenue and service 
population. The total revenue is measured as the actual revenue for fiscal year 1986. Revenue per capita 
is computed by dividing the total revenue by the service population as defined above. The revenue per 
capita is used as a measure for size of the library and to examine in more detail the relationship of 
revenue to library involvement in literacy education. This variable was not used for state library 
agencies. 

The variable number of funding sources is defined as the number of sources of revenue for library 
operations in FY 1986. Funding sources include local taxes, state aid, contra^ tual services, library 
foundation grants, non-library foundation grants, federal and state government grants, donations and 
gifts, and other sources. Tne total number of sources possible varies by type of library (See questionnaires 
in Appendix C). The measure used is the total number of funding sources for FY 1986. Since it was 
expected that much of the literacy activity would be funded from outside funds, a second funding source 
variable also is used: percent of library revenues from donations and grants in the last five years. 

The variable level of adult education activity is defined as the breadth of adult education 
activities conducted by the library. Based on descriptions in the literature of these activities, up to five 
activities were selected to represent the range of adult education activities. The actual number of these 
activities used for the measure varied depending on the type of library (See questionnaires in Appendix 
C). The five activities being used in this study to measure level of adult education activity are: 

• on-site educational counseling for assessing needs and planning an educational program, 

• adult informational programming (e.g., on storks, study habits, writing pafxjrs, or bicycle 
repair, etc.), 

• maintenance of files to identify learning opportunities in the community, 

• referral to other educational institutions and organizations, and 

• adult programming to enhance reading (e.g., book discussions, author lectures, etc.). 
The measure used is the total number of types of activities checked. 

The variable level of outreach activity is defined as the amount of outreach activity conducted by 
the library. This was used only with public libraries. As with adult education activities, no index of 
outreach activities is availab! . to use as a measure of this variable. The selection of activities used 
here is based on identifying a range of services to special user populations. The six activities selected for 
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this study to measure the level of library outreach activity are: 

• provide materials to residents of nursing homes, 

• provide materials to residents of correctional institutions, 

• offer programming outside the library for adults (e.g., at senior centers or recreational centers), 

• deliver nr^aterials to the homebound, 

• offer telephone reference service via telecommunication devices for the deaf or hearing 
impaired (TDD/TTY), and 

• plan cooperative programming with non-library agencies on social problems. 
The measure of level of outreach activity is the total number of these activities checked. 

The variable level of cooperative activity with non-library agencies is defined as the breadth of 
cooperative activities conducted by the library with non-library agencies. As with adult education 
activity and outreach activity, a measure was not available for this variable. The list of activities 
selected for this study reflects the range of services traditionally offered independently by the library, 
all of which can be conducted in cooperation with a non-library agency or organizarion. Up to ten 
activities were selected to represent the range of cooperative activity. The actual number of these 
activities used for the measure varied depending on the type of library (See questionnaires in Appendix 
C). This measure was not used for state library agencies or state institution libraries. 

The ten activities being used in this study to measure level of cooperative activity are: 

• selecting materials, 

• sharing information about services, 
0 co-sponsoring programs, 

• sharing resources, 

• attending other agency meetings/ programs, 

• undertaking publicity efforts, 

• referring patrons to appropriate services, 

• participating in other agency staff training, 

• mviting agency personnel to participate m library continuing education offerings, and 

• representing library on boards and committees. 

The measure of level of cooperative activity will be the total number of activities. 

The variable use of volunteers is defined as the use of library volunteers (non-paid perbonnel) in 
non literacy activities. The measure of this variable is the total number of voh Meer hours per year. 

The variable library's attitude of the library's role in literacy is defined as the respondent's 
attitudes regarding the importance of the library's role in literacy. The questionnaires went to the 
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director for public libraries and college and university libraries, to the state librarian (or their 
designee) for state library agencies, and the librarian for the other types of libraries. For school 
districts, the questionnaires were sent to the Director of Library Media Services for the district. The 
measure used for this variable is a score from an index of attitude statements that indicate a positive 
view toward library involvement in literacy education. The attitude statements used a ten-point scale 
as the measure. The index was calculated by summing the score on the a*titude statements and dividing 
by the nur^^er of statements. For state libraries, a separate set of attitude statements were used 
regarding unique roles that a state library agency may assume in literacy education. 

DEPENDENT VARIABLE 

The variable library involvement in literaq/ is defined as a range of adult literacy activities 
conducted by the library. This variable is computed from the number of literacy activities identified by 
the respondent as occurring in the library. The range of activities varies depending on the type of library 
(See Appendix C.) The public libraries had the highest possible number of activities--a total of 52. 

DATA ANALYSIS 

As described in the variables section of this chapter, some of the variables needed to be calculated 
from the data reported on the questionnaires. These calculated variables are: total number of other 
literaq/ providers, ethnic diversity, revenue per capita, total number of funding sources, total number of 
adult education activities, total n umber of outreach activities, total number of cooperative activities, 
aod positive attitude index. In relating each of these variables with total library literacy activities, a 
Pearson s correlation coefficient was calculated to indicate the strength of the relationship. For type of 
community, a Chi square was computed to determine if differences exist between the level of literacy 
involvement (low, medium, high) and type of community. For those Chi squares that are significant, the 
coefficient of contingency was computed to determine the strength of the relationships. Frequencies were 
calculated for the data from the program description questionnaires. Data were analyzed separately for 
each type of library and are reported in the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

AMOUNT AND TYPE OF UTERACY ACTIVmES 

Public libraries were asked whether they provided literacy services in three areas: litera y 
materials, literacy instruction, and literacy support services. The types of literacy activity are reported 
here in terms of their frequency as a description of public library involvement in literacy education. The 
number of types of activities checked by a library is then also used to form the variable library 
involvement in liieraq). 

Public libraries are involved in all of the 52 activities asked about in the questionnaire. When 
examining the activities by their area, literacy support services was the prevalent group with over half 
of the activities offered by more than 50% of the libraries. A table of frequenciesof literacy activities 
by the categories literacy materials, literacy instruction, and literacy support services is at the end of 
this chapter in Table 3-10. 

The variable level of involvement in literacy was measured by the total number of activities 
reported by a library. The maximum score possible is 52; the highest actual total is 41 . For the public 
library sample, approximately the same size sample was drawn from each of five population groups. 
Because each population group varies in number of libraries, however, the results from the sample need 
to be weighted in order to generalize findings to the f>opulation of public libraries. To combine responses 
on the 52 literacy activities across all groups, each group was weighted according to its relative 
proportion in the overall population of public libraries. These weighted responses were then summed 
across all groups. 

Using the weighted responses, 77% of public libraries offer less than 14 literacy activities, while 
19.1% have moderate involvement in literacy education, 14 to 28 activities. Only 3.9% have a high 
level of involvement in literacy, reporting more than 28 activities. In 12.8% of the libraries, no literacy 
activities are offered. 

The figures for public library involvement in literacy are higher for the unweighted sample since 
there are more smaller libraries (serving populations of 25,000 or less) and their overall activity in 
literacy is low. The frequencies on the level of literacy score for the unweighted sample indicate that 
there is low involvement by over 50% of the respondents. Of 676 libraries responding to all of the items, 
53.4% conducted less than 14 literacy activities; 5.2% offered no literacy activities. Moderate 
involvement in literacy, 14 to 28 acti'/ities, was reported by 38.6%, Eight per cent v.-crc in the high 
involvement category of over 28 activities. The remainder of the analyses will use the unweighted 
results. 
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The definition used in this study for level of involvement is based on the responses to questions on 
literacy activities which ask about actual behavior. The "low" level of involvement roughly 
corresponds with the number of respondents who, when asked about future involvement in literacy, 
indicated that they were not currently involved (44.8%, question 57). The noninvolvement question is 
self-reported based on each individual's definition of literacy involvement. 

A profile of "typical" public library involvement in literacy education would include activities 
from the literacy materials and literacy support services categories. Such a library would provide a 
collection of print materials for adult new readers and tutors and instructors. This collection would be 
supported with services in the reference department: referral of requests about literacy services, 
providing a central location for information on these services, and maintenance of information on 
literacy providers. Space is available for tutoring and classes, and the library provides tours and 
orientation for adult new readers. Publicity regarding the problem of illiteracy is carried out by the 
library, and librarians consult with other librarians on the issue of literacy. Table 3-1, in rank order, 
shows the most frequently offered services (50% or more offering the service). 
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TABLE 3-1 

MOST FREQUENTLY OFFERED PUBLIC LIBRARY LITERACY ACTIVITIES 



Activity 

Refer requests about literacy 

services to the appropriate literacy provider 

Maintain information about 
literacy providers in the area 

Provide literacy print 

materials for adult new readers in the library 

Consult with other libraries 
on literacy issues and services 

Have space that is regularly used for literacy 
tutoi jng or adult basic education or tutor 
training programs 

Provide literacy print materials for use by 
literacy tutors or instructors 

Provide the primary contact publicized telephone 
or number for information on literacy and 
referral of clients 

Publicize the problem of of illiteracy (e.g., public 
hearings, informational programs, library 
displays, news ' < /crage) 

Provide library tours/ orientation for literacy 
students, tutors, or ii\structors 



# U Percentage 

responding providing providing 



786 



786 



790 



785 



785 



790 



785 



783 



781 



692 



627 



549 



487 



482 



458 



450 



447 



424 



83.0% 



79.8% 



69.5% 



62.0% 



61.4% 



58.0% 



57.3% 



57.1% 



54.3% 



Literacy activities also were examined by population using five categories: 25,000 or less; 50,000 or 
less; 75,000 or less; 100,000 or less; and over 100,000. The most widely offered services within each 
population-size group are the same as the overall pattern described in Table 1. The one exception was in 
the over 100,000 population group; "participation as a member of a coalition" replaced "primary conUct 
for information on literacy" on the most offered list. The librdries serving 25,000 peopie or iess have the 
lowest percentage on all activities; the remaining population groups have similar levels of 
participation. 

The literacy activities offered by 10 to 50% of the libraries cross over all three function categories: 
literacy materials, literacy instruction, and literacy support services. In this grouping of less frequent 
activities, more types of materials are offered (e.g., audiovisuals and microcomputer software), 
bibliographies are produced, and other literacy collections arc identified in the area. Libraries are 
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members of literacy coalitions, and individual learners and tutors receive guidance. Instructional 
services are offered, ranging from training of library literacy tutors to offering continuing education on 
literacy for library staff. In the instructional category, libraries also support the training efforts of 
other literacy providers by recruiting students and tutors and participating in their tutor training 
programs. 

Table 3-2 reports all the frequencies in the instructional category. 

TABLE 3-2 



Activity 

Recruit adult students for 
other literacy providers 

Recruit tutors for other literacy 
providers 

Participate in training 
sessions for nonlibrary tutors 

Offer continuing education opportunities 
on literacy for library staff within the 
past two years 

Recruit adult students for a library-based 
literacy instructional program 

Recruit tutors for a library- 
based instructional program 

Train library literacy tutors 

Evaluate progress of adult students 

Provide library^based literacy instruction at 
sites other than the library 

Participate in staff development programs 
for adult basic education instructors 



INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 



responding 
784 

786 

785 

786 

785 

785 

787 
786 
787 

782 



providing 
257 

242 

241 

217 

215 

197 

152 
130 
119 

98 



Percentage 
providing 

32.8% 



30.8% 
30.7% 
27.6% 

27.4% 

25.1 

19.3% 
16.5% 
15.1% 

12.5% 



The least-offered services fall in the literacy materials area. The development of new literacy 
materials is being done in public libraries, but only in a limited way. The activities associated with 
development of new materials include design of microcomputer software, writing and production of books 
and pamphlets, and production of audiovisual materials. Producing print and audiovisual literacy 
materials is done primarily in libraries serving over 75,000 people. The other grouping of least-offered 
services is the provision of materials (print, audiovisual, and microcomputer software) in a facility 
c'lher than the library. Table 3-3 shows the frequencies of the least offered literacy activities (offered 
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by less than 10% of the libraries). In all population groupings, the least offered services correspond to 
the overall rankings in Table 3-3. 



TABLE 3-3 

PUBLIC LIBRARY LITERACY ACTIVITIES OFFERED INFREQUENTLY 

# # 
responding providing 

790 76 

790 70 

789 61 

787 60 

790 44 

788 34 
786 25 

789 25 
789 24 
786 19 
764 17 
786 13 
762 12 



Activity 

Provide literacy print materials for adult new 
readers at another facility 

Provide literacy print materials for use by 
literacy tutors or instrur:ors in another facility 

Produce and distribute literacy 
print materials for adult new readers 

Provide microcomputers and software teaching 
basic skills for ESL readers at the library 

Provide literacy print materials for ESL readers 
in another facility 

Produce and distribute audiovisual materials for 
adul^ new readers 

Provide literacy audiovisual materials for 
tutors or instructors at another facility 

Write literacy print materials 
for adult new readers 

Develop basic skills microcomputer software 
for adult new readers 

Provide literacy audiovisual materials for 
adult new readers at another facility 

Develop basic skills microcomputer software for 
tutors or instructors 

Provide literacy audiovisual 
materials for ESL readers at another facility 

Develop basic skills 
microcomputer software for ESL readers 

Provide microcomputers and software teaching 
basic skills for tutors or instructors at 
another facility 



Percentage 
providing 

9.6% 



8.9% 



787 



7.7% 



7.6% 



5.6% 



4.3% 



3.2% 



3.2% 



3.0% 



2.4% 



2.2% 



1.7% 



1.6% 



1.1% 
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TABLE 3-3 continued 

PUBLIC LIBRARY LITERACY ACTIVITIES OFFERED INFREQUENTLY 

# # Percentage 

Activity responding providing providing 

Provide microcomputers and software teachmg 787 9 1.]% 

basic skills for adult new readers at another 

facility 

Provide microcomputers and software teaching 787 3 0.4% 

basic skills for ESL readers at another facility 

PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 

In order to provide more detail on the features of public library literacy progru..is, followHDn 
program description questionnaires were sent to public libraries who indicated involvement in adult 
literacy activities. A total of 246 public libraries returned usable questionnaires. 

AGE OF PROGRAMS 

The majority of public library literacy programs began in the 1980s, with over 50% starting since 
1984. The earliest reported start-up date was 1963. 

PLANNING AND EVALUATION 

Planning for adult literacy programs in 1986 involved several groups of people. Planning was done 
by library staff with mput from non-library agencies in 63.2% of the libraries (N=231). Input from other 
libraries (e.g., state library, library system) was used by 34.2%, wuile 17.7% developed their literacy 
plans with input from adult new readers. The library board was involved in 13.9% of the libraries. 
Library staff input affected the final plan the most (47.4% N=156); adult new readers had the least 
influence on the planning process. In 38% of the libraries (N=237), there is a written plan for literacy 
services. Most of the written plans are separate from the overall library plan (86.7% N=90). The 
separate written plans were primarily prepared for a grant application (88.5% N=78). 

Evaluation of library literacy programs is conducted by fewer than half of the reporting hbraries. 
The most frequent measures used in 1986 were for instructional services, with the number of tutors 
currently tutoring as the most frequently used (44.3% N=246). 
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TABLE 3-4 

MOST FREQU^iNTLY USED EVALUATION MEASURES IN 1986 

N = 246 

Measure # using Percentage 

Number of tutors tutoring 109 44.3% 

Number of tutors trained 101 41.1% 

Number of adult new learners recruited 94 38.2% 

Number of times library is used as a 86 35.0% 

site for tutoring, classes, or tours 

Number of tutor hours contributed 82 33.3% 

Number of adult learners placed with 78 31.7% 
agencies or tutors 

Number of hours of instruction for 77 31.3% 
adult new learners 

Number of contacts made with other 75 30.5% 
agencies about literacy 

Number of contacts from other 62 25.2% 
agencies about literacy 

Number of adult new learners in 60 24.4% 
instruction for an entire vear 



Number of requests for service 60 24.4 



/O 



Annual circulation of print literacy 51 20.7% 

materials 



to 



The least used measures were m the use of literacy materials category. These measures mcluded: 
number of uses of microcomputers, in-library use of literacy materials, annual circulation of audiovisual 
materials, and number of checkouts of equipment for use with literacy materials. This finding 
corresponds to the lo^ . incidence of m. . ocomputers and audiovisual materials in public library literacy 
progranns reported on the first-stage questionnaire. 

FUNDING 

During FY 1986, 30% of the libraries (N=237) had literacy funds specifically designated in iheir 
libraries' budgets. Libraries '"ere asked to indicate the source for the largest percentage of literacy 
funds The library budget provides the largest percentage of funding for the literacy program for 36.5% 
of the libraries (N=211), Federal funds supply the largest percentage for 31.37o. State funds accounted 
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for the largest percentage for 21 3% of the hbraries. Donations were identified as the greatest 
percentage by 8.1% of the hbraries. The majority of funds d ing FY 1986 were used to purchase 
materials. An average of 36.5% of the budget is used for materials; the percentage spent for literacy 
materials ranged from zero to 957o. Library Service and Construction Act grants were used for start-up 
funds for 32.0% of the programs (N=219). 

PERSONNEL 

Literacy programs are assigned relatively little staff time and are often supported by volunteer 
efforts. Less than one hour of paid staff time per week was assigned to literacy activities during 1986 by 
17.3% of the libraries (N=220). Ten hours or less were assigned per week by 58.2%. Twenty hours or more 
were assigned by 33.2% of the libraries. A coordinator for the literacy program is hired or appointed by 
39.4% of the libraries (N=237). Of the libraries who have a literacy coordinator, 49.5% spend 20 hours 
or less per week on literacy activities (N=97). 

Volunteers are used in literacy programs iu 57.3% of the libraries (N=224). Volunteers contnbute 
over 40 hours per week in 56.7% of the libraries (N=141). 

COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 

The public library literac}' program is conducted in cooperation with other libraries in 67.3% of the 
libraries (N=245). Libraries cooperating in these programs include branch libraries (49.0%), other public 
libraries (29.8%), public library systems (21.6%), and conninunity college libraries (13.1%). There is a 
low level of involvement with other types of libraries. This corresponds with the low level of 
involvement in literacy by other types of libraries. 

Cooperation with non-library groups or agencies is prevalent in public library literacy programs 
(88.1% N=244). Public libraries primarily cooperated with volunteer literacy groups (69.3%), 
community college adult basic education programs (37.7%), adult education centers ^26.2%), churches 
(15.6%), Retired Senior Volunteer Programs (13.1%), and business or industry (12.7%). 

An organized literacy coalition exists in the communities of 63.9% of the libraries (N=242). Of the 
communities with a coalition, 93.5% of the libraries are members of that coalition (N=154). The 
majority of libraries joined the coalition since 1983 (85.7% N=140). This corresponds to the dates the 
coalitions were formed; 82.4% were formed since 1983 (N=136). 

COLLECTIONS 

The collections of literacy print materials contain a v 'ide variety of topics, with the largest 
percentage owning basic reading and writing skills materic Is. Table 3-5 lists the types of print materials 
owned in rank order. 
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TABLE 3-5 

PRINT LITERACY MATERIALS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
N = 237 

Type of materials # owning Percentage 

Basic reading and writing skills 226 95.4% 

Sur /I val/coping skills, e.g., 218 92.4% 
hea.th, consumer education 

Leisure reading, e.g., popular 214 90.3% 
fiction, biography, sports 

Tcaching/tutonng manuals 192 81.0% 

Mathematics 178 75.1% 

Humanities, e.g., literature, history 163 68.8% 

Science 141 59.5% 

English as a second language textbooks 140 59.1% 

Audiovisual materials in the literacy collection are primarily audiocassettes and vid ^ocassettes. 
The majority of these audiovisual collections are small; 55.4% of those libraries with audiocassettes 
hold a total of 20 items or less (N=65). Another 23.1 % of the libraries have audiocassette collections 
between 20 a.\d 100 items. Twenty or fewer videocassettes are owned by 76.3% of the libraries with this 
format (N=59). The holdings in the other formats are limited. Table 3-^ lists the various audiovisual 
formats in literacy collections. 

TABLE 3-6 

AUDIOVISUAL LITERACY MATERIALS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

N = 246 

Type of materials # owning Percentage 

Audiocassettes 95 38.6% 

Videocassettes 80 32.5% 

Phonograph records 3I 12.6% 

16mm films 24 9 8% 

Filmstrips 17 59.7^ 

Microcomputers are available for the literacy program in 39.2% of the libraries (N=240). These 
m!crocompulers are available to the general public on a first come-hrst serve basis in 50% of the 
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libraries (N=94). Literacy program participants are given top priority in the use of general public 
miCTOcomputers in n.7% of the libraries and in U77o of the libraries, microcomputers are solely for the 
use of participants in the literacy programs. Staff and literacy participants share the use in 19.1% of 
the libraries. 

Of those libraries with microcomputers, 45.7% offer basic skills software. Types of software offered 
includes: reading comprehension (100%), spelling (93.0%), writing (83.7%), and mathematics (65.1% 
N=43). 

VARIABLES ASSOCIATED WITH LIBRARY INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACY 

Descriptive statistics for variables related with library involvement in literacy are reported in 
Table 3-11 at the end of this Chapter. 

COMMUNITY CONDITIONS 

The development of library services is assumed to be a result of needs in the service community (e.g., 
Palmour, et al., 1980; McClure, et al., 1987). Working from this premise, selecf'xi community conditions 
were examined in relation to libraries involved in literacy education. As discussed ir* Chapters 1 and 2, 
the community conditions studied include size ofsrrvice community (population), type of community 
(urban, urban-suburban, suburban, suburban-rural, rural), indicators of level of illiteracy (ethnic 
diversity, English as a second language, potierty ler. and education level), and presence of other 
literacy pror)iders in the community. These community variables were correlated with level of literacy 
activity (a total of all the literacy serv^lces offered) using Pearson's correlation coefficient. The 
significance level set is .05. Since type of community was a categorical variable, a Cni square test \/as 
used. 

Only two of the variables are not significantly associated with literacy involvement: poverty 
level and education level, both indicators of the level of illiteracy in a community. The strongest 
relationship was between the presence of other literacy activities in the community and level of 
literacy involvement. The rest of the conditions — population, ESL population, and ethnic diversity of 
the community— were only weakly associated. Table 3-7 shows Pearson's correlat on coefficients for the 
significant relationships. 
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TABLE 3-7 

PEARSON CORRELATION COEFHCIENTS FOR COMMUNITY VARIABLES AND LEVEL OF 

LITERACY ACTIVITY 
(p < .05) 

Coefficient N 

POPULATION 
ETHNIC DIVERSITY 
ESL LEVEL 
POVERTY LEVEL 
EDUCATION LEVEL 
OTHER LITERACY PROVIDERS 

The relationship between type ofcommunih/ (e.g., urban, rural) was significant, although the 
strength of the relationship is low (Table 3-8). Suburban, suburban-rural, and rural account for the 
largest percentage of low involvement. Moderate involvement is primarily seen in urban and 
uiban-suburban areas. 

TABLE 3-8 

CHI SQUARE FOR TYPE OF COMMUNITY AND LEVEL OF LITERACY ACTIVITY 

p<.05 

LEVEL OF INVOLVEMENT 



TYPE OF 
COMMUNITY 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Row 
Total 


Row 

% 


Urban 


29 


38 


17 


84 


12.7% 


Urban- Suburban 


58 


91 


17 


166 


25.1% 


Suburban 


47 


26 


8 


81 


12.3% 


Suburban- Rural 


106 


52 


18 


176 


26.6% 


Rural 


112 


25 


7 


154 


23.3% 


Total 


352 


242 


67 


661 




Column % 


53.3% 


36.6% 


10.1% 




100.0% 



Chi square = 69.82177 with 8 degrees of freedom 
Contingency coefficient = .30909 



.2518 
.1971 
.1547 

n.s. 

n.s. 
.5425 



662 
653 
637 
676 
676 
644 
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Examined as a group, the community conditions have little explanatory value. The exception to 
this would be the variable presence of other literaq/ providers in the community. 

INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

In addition to community conditions, institutional or management characteristics may be related in 
involvement of a library in literacy education. The variables include: revenue per capita, percent of 
donations received by the library, number of volunteer hours, number of revenue sources, total numbers of 
educational outreach, and cooperative activities, and positive attitude toward library inwlvement in 
literacy. These institutional variables were correlated with level of literacy activity using Pearson's 
correlation coefficient. 

The strongest relationships are between level of literacy involvement and the total numbers of 
educatbnal, outreach, and cooperative activities and positive attitude. Number of volunteer hours and 
number of revenue sources are weakly associated with library involvement in literaq/ education. Two of 
the variables were not associated with involvement: revenue per capita and percent of donations. Table 
3-9 shows Pearson correlation coefficients for the institutional variables. 

TABLE 3-9 

PEARSON CORRELATION COEFRCIENTS FOR INSTITUTIONAL VARIABLES AND LEVEL 





OF LITERACY ACTIVITY 






(p < .05) 






Coefficient 


N 


REVENUE PER CAPITA 


n.s. 


598 


PERCENT OF DONATIONS 


n.s. 


562 


NUMBER OF VOLUNTEER HOURS 


.2153 


618 


NUMBER OF REVENUE SOURCES 


.3362 


639 


TOTAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


5230 


673 


TOTAL OUTREACH ACTIVITIES 


5483 


673 


TOTAL COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 


.6001 


675 


POSITIVE ATTITUDE 


5505 


598 



Examined as a group, the institutional characteristics have greater explanatory value than 
community conditions. Positive attitude toward the public library role in literacy and the existence of 
other activities sinular to literacy in the library have substantial relationships with public library 
involvement in literacy educatbn. 
REPUTATIONAL SAMPLE 

A reputational sample, made up of public libraries known to be involved in literacy (see Chapter 
2), was included in the study because of an anticipated low incidence of involvement in literacy by public 
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libraries . Since there was a higher than expected incidence of library involvement in literacy in the 
stratified random sample, the reputational sample was used to supplement and validate the results 
from the stratified random sample. 

Analysis of the data revealed the same patterns as those established in the public library sample. 
The most frequently offered literacy services in the reputational sample parallel the public library 
sample, except that the level of participation, as expected, is higher for the reputational sample. The 
level of intensity was markedly higher in the evaluation measures used. In almost all of the most 
frequently used evaluation measures, the percentage of reputational libraries was double the percentage 
in the sample. 

Overall, the profile that resulted frum the reputational sample confirms the patterns seen in the 
stratified, random sample of public libraries. 

FUTURE 

Of the libraries who felt they were not currently involved in literacy, 48.5% indicated that they 
were considering future involvement in literacy activities (N=355). The most common reasons given for 
this increased involvement were: the library had applied for literacy funding, the library became 
aware of the need, the library had requests from other agencies to participate, and staff commitment to 
literacy education in the library. The strategies to be used by these libraries included working with 
local literacy providers, building collections, applying for funding, and gathering more information on 
how to be involved in literacy. 

Among the libraries who indicated they were involved in library literacy activities, 80.8% 
indicated that it was possible that they would expand their current literacy services (N=438). The most 
fre^u-ntly cited reasons for tnis inceased involvement were: existence of outside funding, increased 
demam^, increased awareness of board and staff, and program expansion to new service areas. AcHvities 
that were cited for expansion were: purchase of more materials, offering services in additional sites, 
seek outside funding, improve publicity and recruitment, and cooperation with local providers. 
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TABLE 3-10 

FREQUENCIES ON PUBLIC LIBRARY LITERACY ACTIVITIES 
Activity N Frequency Percent 

LITERACY MATERIALS 

Print materials for adult new 790 549 69.5% 

readers in library 

Print materials for adult new 790 76 9.6% 

readers in another facility 

Print materials ^ in library 790 359 45.4% 

Print materials for ESL 790 44 5.6% 

in another facility 

Print materials for tutors 790 458 58.0% 

in library 

Print materials for tutors 790 70 8.9% 

in another facility 

Audiovisual materials for aduii 786 213 27.1% 

new readers in library 

AV materials Tor adult new 786 19 2.4% 

readers in anotlier facility 

AV materials for ESL in library 786 197 25.1% 

AV materials for ESL 786 13 1.7% 

in another facility 

AV materials for tutors in library 786 188 23.9% 

AV materials for tutors 786 25 3.2% 

in another facility 

Microcomputers/ software for adult 787 126 16.0% 

new readers in library 

Micro/software for adult new 787 9 1.1% 

readers in another facility 

Micro/software for ESL 787 60 7.6% 

in library 
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TABLE 3-10 continued 
FREQUENCIES ON PUBLIC LIBRARY LITERACY ACTIVITIES 
Activity N Frequency Percent 

LITERACY MATERIALS continued 

Micro/software for ESL 787 3 0.4% 

in another facility 

Micro/ software for tutors in library 787 95 12.1% 



Micro/software for tutors 787 9 ].!% 

in another facility 



Develop software for adult 789 24 3.0% 
new readers 

Develop software for ESL 762 12 1.6% 

Develop software for tutors 764 17 2.2% 

Compile bibliographies 79O 277 351% 

Write literacy materials 789 25 3.2% 

Produce literacy print materials 789 61 7.7% 

Produce literacy AV materials 788 34 4,3% 

Provide a resc^arch collection 783 249 31.8% 

Identify literacy collections 788 277 35.2% 
in the area 

I rovide a demonstration collection 789 208 26.4% 
LITERACY INSTRUCTION 

Train library literacy 787 152 19 3% 
tutors 

Participate in nonlibrary 785 241 30 7% 
tutor traiiiliii^ 

Participate in ABE staff 782 98 12.5% 
development 

Recruit library 785 197 
literacy tutors 
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Activity 

LITERACY INSTRUCTION continued 

Recruit nonlibrary 
literacy tutors 

Recruit students for 
library program 

Recruit students for 
nonlibrary program 

Evaluate student progress 

Provide library-based instruction 
at another location 

Library offered CE on literacy for staff 



N 

786 

785 

784 

786 
787 

786 



Frequency 

242 

215 

257 

130 
119 

217 



Percent 

30.8% 

27.4% 

32.8% 

16.5% 
15.1% 

27.6% 



LITERACY SUPPORT SERVICES 

Provide space for tutoring 

Publicity about literacy providers 

Publicity about literacy problem 

Maintain information on 
literacy providers 

Provide central literacy 
phone number 

Refer requests to literacy providers 
Follow-up on referrals 
Provide library tours 
Member of literacy coalition 



785 
784 
783 
786 

785 

786 
783 
781 
780 



482 
344 
447 
627 

450 

692 
117 
424 
386 



61.4% 
43.9% 
57.1% 
79.8% 

57.3% 

88.0% 
14.9% 
54.3% 
49.5% 



Coordinate literacy effort 
in community 



785 



104 



13.2% 
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TABLE 3-10 continued 
FREQUENCIES ON PUBLIC LIBRARY LITERACY ACTIVITIES 
•^^^'vity N Frcqucncy Percent 

LITERACY SUPPORT SERVICES continued 

Library funds support 779 202 25,9% 

local literacy efforts 

Administer funds for local 784 ^5 ^c^^ 

literacy efforts 

Consult with other 785 487 52.0% 

libraries on literacy 



Provide support service 784 345 

to learners 



44.1% 
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TABLE 3-11 
PUBLIC LIBRARY VARIABLES 



Variable 


N 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Population served 


773 


146258.85 


312854.15* 


Ethnic diversity 


765 


17.36% 


19.37 


English as a second language level 


735 


6.j5% 


12.84 


Poverty level 


793 


66.82% 


11.90 


Educationallevel 


793 


12.28% 


6.90 


Number of community literacy activities 


752 


1.92 


1.39 


Revenue per capita 


687 


$13.27 


19.37 


Percent of donations 


639 


6.10% 


14.49 


Number of volunteer hours 


721 


2709.75 


7f^i.59 


Number of revenue sources 


743 


3.78 


1.38 


Total educational activities 


789 


2.63 


1.31 


Total outreach activities 


789 


2.78 


1.53 


Total cooperative activities 


791 


5.01 


2.91 


Positive attitude index 


694 


6.07 


1.77 


Total literacy activities 


676 


13.62 


9.53 


Type of connmunity 


N = 777 






Urban 


98 


12.6% 




Urban-suburban 




24.7% 




Suburban 


99 


12.7% 




Suburban-rural 


197 


25.3% 




Rural 


191 


24.6% 





*The relatively large standard deviations for variables such 2ls population served and number of 
volunteer hours are due to the large ranges found for those variables. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
COMMUNITY COLLF.GEyTECHNICAL :CHOOL LIBRARIES 

AMOUNT AND TYPE OF UTERACY ACTIVmES 

Community college libraries were asked whether they provided literacy services in three areas: 
literacy materials, literacy instruction, and literacy support services. The types of literacy activity are 
reported here in terms of their frequency as a description of community college library involvement in 
literacy education. The number of types of activities checked by a library is then also used to form the 
variable libraiy involvement in literacy. 

Community college libraries report involvement in all 52 of the activities asked about in the 
questionnaire. When examining the activities by their area, literacy support services was the prevalent 
group, with literacy materials receiving the secondary emphasis. Activities in the literacy instruction 
area were reported rarely. A table of frequencies of literacy activities by the categories, literacy 
materials, literacy instruction, and literacy support services, is at the end of this chapter in Table 4. 

The variable library involvement in literacy.was measured by the total number of activities 
reported by a library. The maximum score possible is 52; the highest actual total is 42. 

The frequencies on the library involvement in literacy score for the community college/technical 
school libraries indicate that there i.'; low or no involvement by almost 50% of the respondents. Of 428 
•ibraries responding, 49.3% reported fewer than 3 literacy activities; 18.0% reported offering no literacy 
activities. Moderate involvement in literacy, 3 to 13 activities, was reported by 38.8%. Twelve per cent 
were in the relatively high involv oment category of over 13 activities. 

The definition used in this study for level of involvement is based on the responses to questions on 
literacy activiHes which ask about actual behavior. When asked for a judgment about future 
involvement in literacy, 84.9% indicated that they were not currently involved (question 58). The 
nonin volvement question is self-reported based on each individual respondent's definition of literacy 
involvement. 

Table 4-1 reports the 10 most frequently reported activities. Clearly the most frequently reported 
literacy activities are in the literacy support services area. The only activity reported by more than 
50% of the libraries was referring requests about literacy services to the appropriate provider. The next 
three activities are also literacy support services: maintaining information about literacy providers, 
giving library tours or orientation programs, and providing materials in the support of staff 
development for instructors. The next most frequ set of activities are from the literacy materials 
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providing print and audiovisual materials for use by adult new readers/learners, English as a 
second language learners, and tutors or instructors. These nr\aterials-oriented services are offered by less 
than 25% of the responding libraries. 

TABLE 4-1 

MOST FREQUENTLY OFFERED COMMUNITY COLLEGE/TECHNICAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 

LITERACY ACTIVITIES 

# Percentage 

Activity N* providing providing 

Refer requests about literacy 423 235 55.6% 

services to the appropriate literacy provider 



Provide library tours/orientation for literacy /adult 
basic education (ABE) lea mers.tu tors, or instructors 



422 220 52.1% 



Mainliin information about 260 103 39.6% 
literacy providers in the area 

Develop and distribute publicity about 154 45 29.2% 
providers of literacy services 

Provide literacy/ ABE print materials 424 123 29.0% 
for adult new readers/learners in the library 

Provide the primary contact or publicized 155 43 27.7% 
telephone number for information on literacy 
and referrals of clients 

Publicize the problem of illiteracy 155 40 25.8% 



'0 



Provide materials for the staff development of 423 106 25.1% 
literacy/ ABE instructors or tutors 

Participate in staff development programs 153 37 24.2% 
for adult basic education instructors 

Provide literacy/ABE audiovisual materials 421 98 23.3% 
for adult new readers/learners in the library 

Consult with other libraries on literacy issues 154 33 21.4% 
and services 

The Ns vary because respondents were able to skip iiom Question ^27 to the end of the questionnaire if they 
did not participate in any other literacy activities. 
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PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 

In order to provide more detail on the features of community college library literacy programs, 
follow-on program description questionnaires were sent to community college libraries who indicated 
involvement in adult literacy activities. Since only 16 community college librciries returned usable 
questionnaires, and the community college libraries differ in their conditions and programs, it was not 
sensible to base conclusions on those responses. 

VARIABLES ASSOQATED WI TH UBRARY INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACY 

COMMUNITY CONDITIONS 

The mandate of many community colleges to be responsive to their communities suggests that 
amount of involvement in literacy education may be in part based on community conditions. As discussed 
in Chapters 1 and 2, the community conditions studied include size of service community (population), 
type of community (urban, urban-suburban, suburban, suburban-rural, rural), indicators of level of 
illiteracy (ethnic diversity, English as a second language, poverty level, and education level), and 
piesence of other literacy providers in the community. For this sample, ethnic diversity in the college 
and English as a second language in the college were also used to examine whether these characteristics 
in the college population would relate with the amount of literacy activity. These community variables 
were all correlated with level of literacy activity (a total of all the literacy services offered) using 
Pearson's correlation coefficient. The significance level set is .05. Since type of community is a 
categorical variable, a Chi square test is used. 

Only two of the variables are not significantly associated with literacy involvement: English as a 
second language in the community and English as a second language in the college. The strongest 
relationship was between the presence of other literacy activities in the community and level of 
literacy involvement. The rest of the conditions-popM/afion, ethnic diversity in the community, and 
ethnic diversity in the college-were only weakly associated. Table 4-2 shows Pearson's correlation 
coefficients for the significant relationships. 
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TABLE 4-2 

PEARSON CORRELATION COEFHCIENTS FOR COMMUNITY VARIABLES AND LEVEL OF 
LITERACY ACTIVITY IN COMMUNITY COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
(p<.05) 





Coefficient 


N 


POPULATION 


.201 


403 


ETHNIC DIVERSITY IN THE COMMUNITY 


.204 


428 


ETHNIC DIVERSITY IN THE COLLEGE 


.167 


428 


ESL LEVEL IN THE COMMUNITY 


n.s. 


381 


ESL LEVEL IN THE COLLEGE 


n.s. 


409 


OTHER UTERACY PROVIDERS 


319 


428 



The relationship between type of community (e.g., urban, rural) was not significant when tested 
with a Chi square. 

Examined as a group, the community conditions have little explanatory value. The exception to 
this would be the variable presence of other literacy providers in the community. 

IiNSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

In addition to community conditions, institutional or management characteristics may be related 
involvement of a library in literacy education. The variables include; revenue per capita, percent of 
donations received by the library, number of volunteer hours, number of revenue sources, total numbers of 
educational and cooperative activities, and positive attitude toward library involvement in literacy. 
These institutional variables were correlated with level of literacy activity using Pearson's correlation 
coefficient. 

The strongest relationships are between level oflitnacy involvement and the total numbers of 
educational and cooperative activities. Numb"^ of revenue sources, revenue per capita, and positive 
attitude are weakly associated with libran^ .nvolvement in literacy education. Two of the variables 
were not associated with involvement: number of volunteer hours and percent of donations. Table 1-3 
shows Pearson correlation coefficients for the institutional variables. 
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TABLE 4-3 

PEARSON CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR INSTITUTIONAL VARIABLES AND LEVEL 

OF LITERACY ACTIVITY 
(p < .05) 



Coefficient N 



403 



REVENUE PER CAPITA .IO4 

PERCENT OF DONATIONS n.s. 391 

NUMBER OF VOLUNTEER HOURS n.s. 410 

NUMBER OF REVENUE SOURCES .221 

TOTAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES .418 

TOTAL COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 502 

POSITIVE ATTITUDE 246 



428 
428 
428 
424 



Examined as a group, the instituHonal characterisHcs have greater explanatory value than 
community conditions. The existence of other activities similar to literacy in the library have 
substantial relaHonships with community college library involvement in literacy educaHon. 

FUTURE 

Of the libraries who felt they were not currently involved in literacy, 26.2% indicated that they 
were considering future involvement in literacy acHvities (N=366). The most common reason given for 
this increased involvement was that there was increased awareness and interest of the community 
college or technical school in literacy (9.2% of 366). Other reasons cited were expected increases in 
funding and new programs under development or being implemented. There was no clear pattern to the 
strategies that might be used in becoming more involved. The most frequent strategy was increase of 
library involvement in acquisitions and staff training. 

Among the libraries who indicated they were involved in library literacy activities, 59.4% 
ina.cated that it was possible that they would expand their current literacy services (N=64). The most 
frequently cited reasons for this increased involvement were: increased interest of the college in 
addressing literacy and expectations of increased funding. The small number (16) of community college 
libraries suggesting possible ways of increasing involvement has no consistent pattern of response. 
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TABLE 4-4 

FREQUENCIES ON COMMUNITY COLLEGE/TECHNICAL SCHOOL LIBRARY LITERACY 

ACTIVITIES 



Activity 

LITERACY MATERIALS 

Print materials for adult new 
readers in library 

Print materials for adult new 
readers another facility 

Print materials for ESL in library 

Print materials for E*" 
in another facility 

Print materials for tutors 
in library 

Print materials for tutors 
in another facility 

Audiovisual materials for adult 
new readers in library 

AV material 'or adult new 
readers in another facility 

AV materials for ESL in library 

AV materials for ESL 
in another f icility 

AV materials for tutors in library 

AV materials for tutors 
in another facility 

Microcomputers/software for adjlt 
new readers in library 



N 

424 

425 

425 
425 

425 

424 

421 

422 

422 
422 

422 
422 

289 



Frequency 

123 

60 

72 
73 

72 

70 

98 

41 

60 
54 

70 
50 

46 



Percent 

29.0% 

14.1% 

16.9% 
17.2% 

16.9% 

16.5% 

23.3% 

9.7% 

1 L2% 
12.8% 

16.6% 
11.8% 

15.9% 



Micro/software for adult new 
readers in another facility 



290 



27 



9.3% 



Micro/software for ESL in library 



290 



23 



7.9% 
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TABLE 4-4 continued 

FREQUENCIESON COMMUNITY COLLEGE/TECHNICAL SCHOOL LIBRARY LITERACY 

ACTIVITIES 



Activity 

LITERACY MATERIALS continued 

Micro/software for ESL 
in another facility 

Micro/software for tutors in library 

Micro/software for tutors 
in another facility 

Develop software for adult 
new readers 

Develop software for ESL 

Develop software for tutors 

Compile bibliographies 

Write literacy materials 

Produce literacy print materials 

Produce literacy AV materials 

Provide a research collection of 
more than 50 print titles 

Provide a research collection of 
more than 10 audiovisual titles 

Identiiy literacy collections 
in the area 

Provide a demonstration collection 



N 

290 

290 
290 

100 

137 
138 
141 
143 
143 
143 
142 

141 

142 

142 



Frequency 

29 

31 

30 

19 

13 
17 
21 
19 
10 
7 
14 

15 

21 

26 



Percent 

10.0% 

10.7% 
10.3% 

19.0% 

9,5% 
12.3% 
14.9% 
13.3% 
7.0% 
4.9% 
9.86% 

10.6% 

14.8% 

18.3% 
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TABLE 4-4 continued 

FREQUENCIES ON COMMUNITY COLLEGE/TECHNICAL SCHOOL LIBRARY LITERACY 



ACTIVITIES 



Activity 



N 



Frequency 



Percent 



LITERACY INSTRUCTION 

Train library literacy tutors 

Participate in nonlibrary 
tutor training 

Participate in ABE staff development 

Recruit library literacy tutors 

Recruit nonlibrary literacy tutors 

Recruit students for library program 

Recruit students for 
nonlibrary program 

Evaluate student progress 

Provide library-based instruction 
at another location 

Library offered CE on 
literacy for staff 



146 
153 

153 
154 
154 
154 
154 

154 
154 

153 



16 
18 

37 
31 
18 
17 
19 

23 
20 

21 



11.8% 

24.2% 
20.1% 
11.7% 
11.0% 
12.3% 

15.0% 
13.0% 

13.7% 



LITERACY SUPPORT SERVICES 

Provide space for tutoring 

Publicity about literacy providers 

Publicity about literacy problem 

Maintain information on 
literacy providers 

Provide central literacy 
phone number 

Refer requests to literacy providers 



152 
154 
155 
260 

155 

423 



38 
45 
40 
103 

43 

235 



25.0% 
29.2% 
25.8% 
39.6% 

27.7% 

55.6% 
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TABLE 4-4 continued 

FREQUENCIES ON COMMUNITY COLLEGE /TECHNICAL SCHOOL LIBRARY LITERACY 



Activity 

LITERACY SUPPORT SERVICES continued 

Follow-up on referrals 

Provide library tours 

Member of literacy coalition 

Coordinate literacy effort 
in community 

Library funds support 
local literacy efforts 

Consult with other 
libraries on literacy 

Provide materials for staff 
development of instructors or 
tutors 



ACTIVITIES 
N 

155 
422 
155 
154 

155 

154 

423 



Frequency 

22 
220 
26 
15 



33 



106 



Percent 

14.2% 
52.1% 
16.8% 
9.7% 

5.8% 

21.4% 

25.1% 
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LITERACY ACTIVITIES 

The type of state institution libraries responding to the questionnaire were those serving: 

1) the imprisoned (66.2%) and 

2) the mentally handicapped (24 %, N=278). 

Fifty percent of the libraries were in institutions serving fewer than 630 residents and staff, the 
smallest serving 32 and the largest serving 12,250. Literacy instruction was available for residents in 
69.8% of the institutions (N=275), Institution libraries offered all of the 49 literacy activities included 
on the state institution questionnaire. 

The most frequently offered activities fall primarily in the categories of literacy materials and 
literacy support services. A table of frequencies of literacy activities by the roles: literacy materials, 
literacy instruction, and literacy support services are in Table 6 at the end of this chapter. The variable 
\evc\ of involvement in literacy was measured by the total number of activities conducted by a library. 
The maximum score for level of involvement in literacy in state institution libraries is 32 out of 49 
possible activities. When involvement is broken into levels, 70.4% had low involvement (fewer than ten 
activities); 57.5% of the low-involved group offered no literacy services (N=280). Moderate 
involvement (10 to 18 activities) was found in 19.2% of the libraries, and 10.4% had a high level of 
involvement (19 to 32 activities). There is no statistically significant difference between type of 
institution (e.g., prison, hospital) and level of literacy involvement (Chi square non-significant). 

For those institution libraries involved in literacy, a profile of literacy services includes activities 
from the literacy materials and literacy support services roles. The services offered include referral to 
appropriate providers, consultation with other libraries, and library tours. The collection serves 
primarily the adult new reader with print and audiovisual materials. In addition, the library 
identifies other resources outside the institution collection. While the libraries are a primary provider 
of materials, the literacy services are provided cooperatively with other literacy providers. This 
profile of a "typical" institution library literacy program does not vary among types of institutions. 
Table 5-1 lists in rank order the most frequently offered literacy activities. 
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TABLE 5-1 

MOST FREQUENTLY OFFERED INSTITUTION LIBRARY LITERACY ACTIVITIES 



Activity 

Refer requests about literacy services 
to the appropriate literacy provider 

Provide literacy print materials 
for adult new readers in the library 

Maintain information about 
literacy providers in the area 

Consult with other libraries 
on literacy issues and services 

Identify literacy collection 
in the area 

Provide audiovisual materials 
for adult new readers in the library 

Provide literacy print materials 

for use by literacy tutors or instructors 

Provide library tours/orientation for 
literacy students, tutors, or instructors 

Compile bibliographies of literacy 
materials available from the library 



^ # Percentage 

responding providing providing 



279 



277 



279 



279 



278 



279 



277 



277 



277 



94 



93 



67 



63 



61 



59 



54 



54 



47 



33.7% 



33.6% 



24.0% 



22.6% 



21.9% 



21.2% 



19.5% 



19.5% 



17.0% 



The least offered literacy services in institution libraries are primarily in the literacy materials 
areas. Institution libraries are unlikely to be involved in developing literacy materials, and they have 
a limited role in community-wide literacy activities. Table 5-2 shows the frequencies of the activities 
that are offered by less than 5% of the libraries. 
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TABLE 5-2 

INSTITUTION LIBRARY LITERACY ACTIVITIES OFFERED INFREQUENTLY 

# # Percentage 

Activity responding providing providing 

Writelileracy print materials 276 11 4.0% 

for adult new readers 

Library funds support local 279 11 3.9% 

literacy efforts 

Provide nnicrocomputers and software 279 10 3.6% 

teaching basic skills for ESL 
readers at the library 

Produce and distribute audiovisual 276 9 3.3% 

materials for adult new readers 

Develop basic skills microcomputer 259 9 3.57o 

software for tutors or instructors 

Develop basic skills 25' 8 3.1% 

microcomputer software for ESL readers 

Coordinate literacy 278 6 2.2% 

effort in the community 



PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 

Follow^n program description questionnaires returned by 34 institution libraries provide insight 
into the nature of the literacy programs. 

AGE OF PROGRAM 

The majority of the state institution library literacy programs have started since 1984. Of the 23 
libraries responding, 65 2% started in the last three years. The earliest reported start-up date was 197! 

PLANNING AND EVALUATION 

Planning for the library literacy programs is done principally by library staff (66.7% N=30). The 
plans also developed with input from non-library agencies (36.77c), adult new learners (20.0%), and 
other libraries (13 3%). For 47.1% of the libraries, input from non-library agencies has the most effect on 
the final plan; 41.2% said the library staff had the most influence (N=17). Three of the libraries have 
written plans for literacy services. Few institution libraries report use of evaluation measures in their 
programs, however all the measures listed were used in at least two libraries. The most frequently 
selected measure was "number of contacts made from other agencies about literacy" (10 libraries). Eleven 
libraries indicated that they monitored the progress of individuals registered for their library services. 
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FUNDING 

Funds are rarely designated specifically for literacy in the library's budget (6.3%, N=32). 
Estimated expenditures for library literacy activities averages $3,110 for FY 1986. The smallest amount 
estimated was $100; the highest is $25,000. One thousand dollars or less is spent in 61.1% of the 
libraries (N=18). During FY 1986, for 32.0% of the libraries their funding for literacy came totally from 
the librar/s budget (N=25); 16.7% used only federal funds fN=24). During the last five years, the 
library budget provided the largest percentage of funding for 44.0%; federal funds provided the largest 
percentage for 32.0% (N=25). FY 1986 funds were used primarily for mc.tr.ial5; 63% of the libraries used 
100% of their literacy funds on materials (N=27). Fifty percent or more of the b Jget is used for 
materials in 81.5% of the libraries. No funds were used for staff in 77.8% of the libraries, and 70.4% did 
not spend money on equipment for their literacy program. Publicity and promotion received no financial 
support in 96.3% of the libraries. 

PERSONNEL 

During an average week in 1986, 71.4% of the libraries assigned ten hours or less of paid staff to 
library literacy activities (N=28). The highest number of hours reported was 100 a week; the lowest 
zero. Only three libraries hired or appointed a coordinator lipecifically for the literacy project. The 
staff assif j to literacy activities had an education-relate<l background, such as adult, elementary, or 
secondary education. Volunteers were used in the literacy project by 29.4% of the libraries (N=34). 

COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 

Institution library literac>- programs are conducted in coof>eration with other libraries in only 
29.4% of the cases (N=34), and that cooperation is prin^rily vAih other institution libraries (80.0% 
N=10). The programs are more likely to be conducted in cooperation with non-library groups or agendes 
(52.9%, N=34). Cooperating agencies are primarily volunteer literacy groups (50%) and community 
college adult basic education programs (33.3%, N=18). Awareness of community literacy coalitions was 
low; 34.4% did not know if such a coalition exists in thei" commun'ties (N=32). Of the 43.8% of the 
communities that had coalitions, 42.9% of the institution libraries were members (N=14). 

COLLECTIONS 

The print literacy collections contain the entire range of literacy materials with leisure reading 
Tiaterials being owned by most institution libraries. Table 5-3 lists the typ>es of print materials owned in 
rank order. 
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TABLE 5-3 

PRINT LITERACY MATERIALS IN INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 

N = 31 

Type of materials # owning Percentage 

Leisure reading, e.g., popular 28 90.3% 
fiction, biography, sports 

Survival/coping skills, e.g., 26 83.9% 
health, consumer education 



Basic reading and writing skills 25 80.6% 

Humanities, e.g., literature, histor)' 23 74.2% 



'0 



'0 



Mathematics 21 67.7% 

Science 17 54.8% 

Teaching/tutoring manuals 17 54.8% 

English as a second language textbooks 10 32.3% 

The print collection size is 200 or fewer volumes in 60.6% of the libraries. The range of collection 
size IS from zero to 20,600 volumes. 

Minimal audiovisual literacy materials are available in these libraries. Audiocassettesare ouTiod 
by 41.2% of the libraries (N=34); 50% of those libraries have 25 or fewer audiocassettes. Videocasscttes 
used in literacy are contained in 26.5% of the libraries (N=34); 55.6% of these libraries hold ten or fewer 
video titles (N=9). Microcomputers are available for the literacy program in 29.4% of the libraries 
{N=34). There was no pattern regarding policies for use of the microcomputers by literacy participa 
Software was available in four content areas: mathematics (10 %), spelling (100%), reading 
comprehension (90%), and writing (60%, N=10). 



VARIABLES ASSOCIATED WITH LIBRARY INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACY 



COMMUNITY CONDITIONS 

For institution libraries, the "community conditions" refer primarily to the institution's 
chc^^acteristics that might affect the library's involvement in literacy education. For mstitutions, these 
variables were type of client served, size of population served (residents and staff), ethnic diversity 
within the institution population, percentage of institution population for whom English is a second 
language, and the presence ofliteraq/ instruction for residents. In addition, one outside vr^nable wa^ 
examined: number of community literacy activities. This variable wa. chosen because it was expected 
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that institutional literacy services would be offered cooperatively with community literacy providers. 
Only two of theconnmunity variables were related to institution library involvement in literacy. 
Number of community literaq/ activities has a weak relationship with literacy involvement (r=.1802, 
p<.05, N=176). Presence of literacy instruction within the institution was significantly associated with 
institution library involvement in literacy (sc-e Table 5-4). 

TABLE 5-4 

CHI SQUARE FOR INSTITUTION AND LIBRARY INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACY 

p<.05 

LIBRARY INVOLVEMENT 

No Yes Total Row % 

INSTITUTION No 66 15 81 30.3% 

INVOLVEMENT Yes 91 95 186 69.7% 

Total 157 110 267 

Column % 58.8% 41.2% 100.% 

Chi square = 26.16200 with 1 degree of freedom 
Contingency coefficient - .29474 

For the variables size of population served, ethnic diversity, and ESL level, the Pearson 
corijldtion coefficients were non-significant. For type of clients served, the Chi square was 
non-significant. As a group, these variables do not account for an institution library's involvtment in 
literacy education. 

LIBRARY CHARACTERISTICS 

Institution library involvement in literacy activities also may be explained by a group of library 
characteristics. The library variables studied were: revenue per capita, number of funding sources used, 
percent of budget from donations, amount of volunteer hours, positive a^itude toward library 
involvement in literacy, and the existence of other educational activities in the library. A statistically 
significant relationship was found between three of the library variables and total literacy activities. 
The strongest relationship? were between involvement in literacy education and existence of other 
library educational .::tmties and a positive attitude toward institution library involvement in 
literacy. Although significant, the relations^ ^ between number of funding sources and Uteraaj 
involvement is weaK. Table 5-5 shows the Pearson correlation coefficients for library characteristics. 
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TABLE 5-5 

PEARSON CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR LIBRARY VARIABLES AND LEVEL OF LITERACY 

ACTIVITY 
(p<.05) 

Coefficient N 

REVENUE PER CAPITA n.s. 176 

PERCENT OF DONATIONS n.s. 176 

NUMBER OF VOLUNTEER n.s. 176 

HOURS 

NUMBER OF REVENUE .1724 176 

SOURCES 

TOTAL EDUCATIONAL .5184 270 

ACTIVITIES 

POSITIVE ATTITUDE .2819 243 

FUTURE 

Of the libraries reporting they were not currently involved in literacy progranuning, 187 libraries, 
57%, that is 107 libraries, report that it is unlikely they will become involved. Among the 80 hbraries 
reporting that it is possible or very likely to become involved, 14 libraries report they are presently 
developing programs, 24 report they expect to receive fimding for adult literacy programming, and 25 
state tht ' is a clear need for a program and there are staff interested in providing such programming. 
The majL ity of these libraries were located in correctional institutions. Training staff tutors and 
acquiring materials for tutors and students are the activities most likely to be pursued. 

Among the ninety (90) libraries reporting they are already involved in adult litera*./ 
programming, 66%, that is 69 libraries, report that it is possible or very likely they will increase their 
literacy involvement. Thirty-three of those libraries reporting state the likely increased involvement 
will be due to the availability of additional funding or increased interest by institutional staff. 
Similarly to their counterparts in institutional libraries without literacy programs, they will proceed 
by acquiring additional materials for the literacy program. 

Based upon national news reports, the personal knowledge of the advisory group and project staff, 
and corroborated by the survey results, it is expected that correctional institutions in the United States 
will be increasing efforts in adult literacy education. It appears that the degree to which the libraries 
will be involved in this increased programming will be due pnncipally to their internal structural 
relationship to the educational programs within the institutions. Because literacy programs are most 
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often assigned to the educational unit in th-^ institution and because the library is not always a partner 
in the education program, correctional institution libraries wishing to become involved in literacy 
education will need to take a proactive stance toward involvement. 
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TABLE 5-6 

FREQUENCIES ON STATE INSTITUTION LIBRARY LITERACY ACTIVITIES 
Actively N Frequency Percent 

LITERACY MATERIALS 

Print materials for adult new 277 93 33.6% 

readers in library 

Print materials for adult new 277 41 14.8% 

readers at another location 
in your institution 

Print materials for ESL in library 277 39 14.1% 

Print materials for ESL at another 277 24 8.7% 

location in your institution 

Print materials for tutors 277 54 19.5% 

in library 

Print materials for tutors at another 277 36 13.0% 

location in your institution 

Audiovisual materials for adult 279 59 21.1% 

new readers in library 

AV materials for adult new 279 26 9.3% 

readers at another location in 
your institution 

AV materials for ESL in library 279 26 9.3% 

AV materials for ESL at another 279 19 6.8% 

location in your institution 

AV materials for tutors 279 32 11.5% 

in library 

AV materials for tutors 279 24 8.6% 

at another location in your 

institution 

Microcomputers/software 279 27 9.7vo 

for adult new readers 
in library 
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Activity 

LITERACY MATERLVLS (continued) 

Micro /software for adult 
new readers at another 
location in your institution 

Micro/software for ESL 
in library 

M»cro/software for ESL 
at another location in your 
institution 

Micro /software for tutors 
in library 

Micro/ software for tutors 
at another location in your 
institution 

Develop software for adult 
new readers 

Develop software for ESL 

Develop software for tutors 

Compile bibliographies 

Write literacy materials 

Produce literacy print 
materials 

Produce literacy A V 
materials 

Provide a research collection 

Identify literacy collections 
in the area 

Provide a demonstration 
collection 



N 

279 

279 
279 

279 
279 

263 

255 
259 
277 
276 
276 

276 

277 
278 

277 



Frequency 

26 

10 
17 

18 
16 

19 

8 
9 
47 
11 
20 



34 
61 

42 



Percent 

9.3% 

3.6% 
6.1% 

5.7% 

7.2% 

3.1% 
3.5% 
17.0% 
4.0% 
7.2% 

3.3% 

12.V% 
21.9% 

15.2% 



ERLC 
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TABLE 5-6 conHnued 
FREQUENCIES ON STATE INSTITUTION LIBRARY LITERACY ACTIVITIES 

Activity N Frequency Percent 
LITERACY INSTRUCTION 

Train library literacy 278 16 5.8% 
tutors 

Participate in nonlibrary 278 25 9.0% 
tutor training 

Participate in ABE staff 278 44 15.8% 
development 

Recruit library 279 25 9.0% 
literacy tutors 

Recruit non-library 278 21 7.6% 
literacy tutors 

Recruit students for 279 33 1 1.8% 

library program 

Recruit students for 278 27 9.7% 
nonlibrary program 

Evaluate student progress 279 32 11.5% 

Provide library-based 279 28 10.0% 

instruction at another 
location in your institution 

Library offered CE on 279 29 10.47o 

literacy for staff 

LITERACY SUPPORT SERVICES 

Provide space for tutoring 279 41 14.7% 

Publicity about literacy 279 24 8.6% 

providers 



Publicity about literacy problem 279 37 13.3% 



Maintain information on 279 67 24.0% 

literacy providers 
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Activity 

LITERACY SUPPORT SERVICES (continued) 

Refer requests to 
literacy providers 

Follow-up on referrals 

Provide library tours 

Member of literacy 
coalition 

Coordinate literacy effort 
in conmunity 

Library funds support 
local literacy efforts 

Consult with other 
libraries on literacy 



N 

279 

276 
277 
278 

278 

279 

279 



Frequency 

94 

34 
54 
18 



11 



63 



Percent 

33.7% 

12.3% 
19.5% 
6.5% 

2.2% 

11.0% 

22.6% 



ERLC 
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TABLE 7 

DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS ON ST ' TE INSTITUTION LIBRARY VARIABLES 



Variable 


M 
INI 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Population served 


0*71 


1044.63 


2659,79 


Ethnic diversity 


OCT 

257 


41.37% 


OC A A 

35.44 


English as a second 
language level 


236 


5.86% 


11.87 


Number of community 
literacy activities 


280 


1.20 


1.27 


Revenue per capita 


184 


$30.18 


40.03 


Percent of donations 


204 


17.35% 


25.35 


Number of volunteer 
hours 


263 


102.49 


A A nc 

344.95 


Number of revenue 
sources 


280 


1.76 


1.02 


Total educational 
activities 


275 


1.49 


1.48 


Positive attitude 
index 


243 


5.92 


2.13 


Total literacy 
activities 


243 


5.89 


7.98 



Primary clients N = 277 

Imprisoned 184 

Mentally handicapped 68 

Physically handicapped 3 

Patients requiring 5 

skilled nursing care 

Other ./ 
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LITERACY ACTIVITIES 

Slate library agencies are involved in all 39 of the literacy activities identified in the 
questionnaire. Literacy support services was the most prevalent activity category, with six of 11 
activities offered by over 75% of the state library agencies. A table of frequencies of literacy activities 
by the categories literacy materials, literacy instruction, literacy support services, and funding is at the 
end of this chapter in Table 6-3. 

The variable level of involvement in literaq/ was measured by the total number of literacy 
activities conducted by a state library agency. Tlie values of total literacy activities ranged from 3 to 28. 
There is a low level of literacy involvement (6 or fewer activities) in 12.8% of the state library agencies 
(N=47). A moderate level of involvement (7 to 20 activities) is found in 74.5% of the libraries, while 
high involvement (over 20 activities) occurred in 12.8% of the state library agencies. 

The most frequently offered literacy activities by a state library agency vary considerably from 
other types of libraries, especially in the literacy materials category. Given their state-wide library 
development role, it is to be expected that the primary literacy activities are in the literacy support 
services area. The ten most frequently offered literacy activities in state agencies are listed in rank 
order in Table 6-1. 
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TABLE 6-1 

MOST FREQUENTLY OFFERED STATE LIBRARY AGENCY LITERACY ACTIVITIES 

N=:47 

Activity Frequency Percentage 

Maintain information about 44 93.6% 
literacy providers in the area 

Consuh with other agencies 43 91 .5% 

on literacy 

Refer requests about literacy 41 87.2% 
services to the appropriate literacy provider 

Provide advice and guidance 40 87.0% 
on use of literacy materials and cervices 

Participate as a member of 39 83.0% 
literacy coalition 

Publicize the problem of 37 78.7% 
illiteracy 

Offer continuing education 35 76.1 % 

on literacy for librarians and trustees 

Provide literacy print material^ for WyC by 19 67.9% 
literacy tutors or mstructors 

Provide literacy audiovisual materials for 19 67.9% 
use by literacy tutors or instructors 

Provide a research collection 24 64.9% 
on the topic of adult literacy 



Tlic leas* offered activities are in the literacy materials area. As is the case with other types of 
libraries, development of literacy materials is rarely done in state library agencies. In particular, no 
state library agency reported developing basic skills microcomputer software for any audience. 

Federal funds are awarded to local libraries for literacy programs by G527o of the state library 
agencies (N=r46). State literacy funds are awarded to libraries by 17.87^; of the agencies. Literacy fundin 
within the stat: library agencies' total FY 1986 revenue is limited. No literacy funding is available in 
43.6% of the agencies (N=39). One percent or less is spent by 66.7% of the agenc'es. The highest 
percentage reported was 10.0%. 
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VAIU ABLES ASSOCIATED WITH INVOLVEMENT 

Two variables were examined for their relationship to state library agency involvement in literacy 
education presence of a stato-luvel library literacy effort and a series of attitude statements relating to 
the role of the state library in literacy efforts. There is a state-level library-involved literacy effort in 
76.6?c of the states (N=47), and, as Table 6-2 shows, the level ofliieracy involvment is significantly 
related to state-wide library literacy effort 

TAB -E 6-2 

CHI SQUARE FOR PRESENCE OF STATE-LEVEL LITERACY EFFORT 
AND LEVEL OF LITERACY ACTIVITY 
p<.05 

LEVEL OF INVOLVEMENT 
Low Moderate High 



STATE-LEVEL 
LITERACY EFFORT 



Row 
Total 



Row 
% 



No 
Yes 
Total 

Column % 



4 

2 
6 

12.8% 



Chi square = 8 324 with 2 degrees of fieedom 
ContingcMicy coefhcient = .388 



7 

28 
35 

74.8% 



0 
6 

6 

12.8% 



11 
36 
47 



23.4% 
76.6% 

100.0% 



Both of the attitude statements that asked for a rating of the importance agency's literacy 
elforts in relation to other agency activities are positively associated with iotul hianber of literacy 
activities —respondent's rating (r=.357, p<.05, N=:47); respondent's estimate of the supervismg office's 
rating (r=.295, p<.05, N=46). 

FUTURE 

Of the eleven state library agencies reportix.^ that they are not involved in adult literacy 
education, only one stated it was not likely that it would become involved. Of the ten agencies likely or 
very likely to become involved, seven reported the likely involvement would be due to the availability 
of funds Two reported that there was a growing concern about adult literacy education in several state 
government units and that growing concern supported their involvement. 

in describing the types of activities the presently not-involved agencies might undertake, 
cooperating with other state agencies topped the list with four such responses. Other possible activities 
included developing di^n^onstration collections 
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rhirly-six stale library agencies reported they were involved in adult literacy education. Six 
staled :t was unlikely they would become more involved; however, fourteen reported that it was 
possible they would increase their involvement, while sixteen stated increased involvement was very 
likely. 

Again, availability of funds is the primary reason for increased involvement. It was mentioned by 
ten respondents. Other motivating factors for increased involvement included the interest of staff 
membi^rs (two mentions) and increasing state government interest (five mentions). 

Twenty-four of the respondents who are already involved and expect to increase their involvement 
Jid n jt state what types of activities they would increase or add to their adult literacy education 
activities. The most reported activity (by three agencies) was training librarians to be tutor trainers. 
Other activities mentioned include publicity, joining literacy coalitions, and providing technical 
assistance to local libraries for their adult literacy program development, including developing a 
demonstration collection of materials ^or students and their tutors. 
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TABLE 6-3 

FREQUENCIES ON STATE LIBRARY AGENCY LITERACY ACriVlTlES 

Activity N Frequency Percent 
LITERACY MATERIALS 

Print materials for 47 13 27.7% 
adult new readers 

Print materials for ESL 47 11 23.4% 

Print materials for tutors 47 19 40.47o 

Audiovisual materials for adult 47 8 1 7.0% 

new readers 

AV materials for ESL 47 8 17.0% 

AV materials for tutors 47 19 40A7o 



Microcomputers/soft ware for adult 47 2 4.3% 

new readers 



'to 



Micro/software for ESL 47 0 0.0% 

Micro/software for tutors 47 1 2.1% 

Develop software for adult 47 0 0.0% 
iKHv readcib 

Develop software for ESL 47 0 0.0% 

Develop software for tutors 47 0 0.0% 

Compile bibliographies 47 20 42.5%. 

Write literacy mav^ rials 47 2 4.3% 

Produce literacy print materio..- 47 2 4.3% 

Produce literacy AV materials 47 1 2.1% 

Provide a research collection 47 29 61 .7Vl 

identify literacy collections 47 24 51.1 7c 
in the area 

Provide a demonstration collection 47 ](> 34 q*;^ 
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TABLE 6-3 continued 
FREQUENCIES ON STATE LIBRARY AGENCY LITERACY ACTIVITIES 
Activity jsj Frequency Percent 

LITERACY INSTl^UCTION 

Train library litoracy 47 9 |r) -^c^^ 

tutors 



Participate in nonlibrary 47 15 34.0% 

tutor training 

Participate in ABE staff 47 18 38.3% 

development 

Recruit library 47 q 19.1% 

literacy tutors 

Recruit nonlibrary 47 7 14.9% 

literacy tutors 

Recruit students for 47 7 14.9% 

library program 

Recruit students for 46 6 13.0% 

nonlibrary program 

Evaluate student progress 46 4 8.7% 

Library offered CE on literacy for staff 4f> 35 76.1% 
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TABLE 6-3 continued 
FREQUENCIES ON STATE LIBRARY AGENCY LITERACY ACT'IVITIES 
Ai'liv;ty i\ Frequency Percent 

LITERACY SLTPORT SERVICES 

">Vid*^ space tor tulonng 47 5 \C/j^l 



0 c 



Publicity about literacy providers 47 22 46.S 

Publicity about literacy problem 47 37 78.77c 

Maintauiintormalion on 47 44 93.6% 
literacy providers 

Md*? central literacy 47 13 27.7*^c 
T-hO'io number 

'^etcr requests to literacy providers 47 41 87 27.^ 

Follow-up on referrals 47 12 25.5% 

Memoer of literacy coahtion 47 39 83.0% 

Coordinate literacy effort 47 9 19.1% 



Con?i;]t with ct'ner 47 43 91.57 

\v\;.n?son iiterac/ 

rr'j\ jdc' advice and guidance on the 46 40 87.07 

.J . teracv nntei.aisand services 
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CASE STUDIES 



CASE STUDY SITES 

Eight case studies were conducted for this study, representative of each type of library active in 
literacy education and of a variety of geographical locations in both urban and rural settings. Other 
criteria used for the selection of sites were: 1) representative of current practice and 2) portraying 
exemplary or expanded roies for libraries in literacy education. A brief r:?tionale for each of the -/isited 
site / follows. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Since the majority of literacy activities in libraries has been reported in public libraries, there 
were more potential public library sites than for other types of librari >s. With the large number of 
public library sites to choose fro-^, a list of sources was developed to help identify possible 
representative or exemplary programs. To be on the initial nomination list, a public library needed to be 
found in four of the following sources: 

1 ) American Library Association, Office for Library Service to the 
Disadvantaged. Directory of Literacy and Adult Learning Programs. 
Chicago: ALA, 1978. (Helped to identify established library literacy 
programs.) 

2) American Library Association, Office for Library Service to the 

Disadvantaged. Responses to a 1983 questionnaire about current library literacy programs. 

3) List of library literacy project? cited in library literature, 
compiled by this project's staff in 1986. 

4) Chute, Adrienne. The Literacy Challenge* A Report of LSCA Literacy 
Activities FY 82-FY -^.4. Washington, D.C : U.S. Department of Education, 1985. 

5) CONTACT, Inc. Literacy Resources in Libraries, a print-out of a 
search of the CONTACT database of literacy providcr3. February 1986. 

6) List of sites nominated by the state library agencies, spring and 
summer 1986. 

7) List of sites nominated by the 'libraries and Literacy Education" 
project advisory group. 

8) List of sites nominated by the "Libraries and Literacy Ed^Cdrion" 
project staff. 

For those libraries appearing in four of the above sources, a letter was sent requesting information 
about their library literacy projects. Based on the responses to these letters -nd the necessity for 
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geographical distribution and a combination of urban and rural settings, the following four public library 
sites were visited. 

• Mary H. Weir Public Library 
3442 Main Street 

Wierton, West Virginia 26062 

The literacy program, serving a rural area of the state, has been in existence since 1977 and 
is currently supported by city funds. It has written objectives and a separate advisory group 
for the literacy program. The library participates in the West Virginia Coalition for 
Literacy. Features of the library's literacy program are collection development (print and 
audiovisual, inciuc'ing microcomputers), writing and producing literacy materials, 
coordinating a voh.nteer tutoring program that includes tutor training, and a wide range of 
non-instructional services in support of local literacy efforts. 

• Caruthersville Public Library 
1002 Ward Avenue 
Caruthersville, Missouri 63830 

Serving a community of less than 8,000, the library coordinates and funds a volunteer 
tutoring program affiliated with Laubach Literacy International. A collection of 
materials supports this tutoring effort. Of all the public libraries on the nominated list, 
this is the smallest town represented. Local funds support the project which began in 1978. 

• Onondaga County Public Library 
335 Montgomery Street 
Syracuse, New York 13202 

Since the early 1970s, the library has been involved in local literacy efforts. Beginning in 
1983, an effort was made to develop a more extensive literacy collection to support local 
tutoring efforts. Non-instructional services, such as publicizing local literacy offerings, 
also are an integral part of this library's project; it also writes and produces literacy 
nnaterials. Currently, the librar/s literacy effort is funded from a combination of federal, 
state, and local resources. Including this library will provide a model for a library not 
involved in direct literacy instruction and as such is representative of many library 
literacy programs in the U.S. 

• Tulsa City-County Library System 
400 Civic Center 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 74103 

The library coordinates a large volunteer tutoring program for Tulsa County, funded 
entirely by County funds. Active since 1977, the library approved a literacy coordinator 
position in 1984. As a member of a literacy coalition, the library cooperates with 
educational, social, and religious groups in serving the adult new reader. A full range of 
support services an-^ d print and audiovisual collection support this instrjctiona] library 
program. 
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STATE INSTITUTION LIBRARY 

r- jject questionnaires indicated that literacy activity was most prevalent in correctional 
institution libraries. Conduct of a case study visit to a correctional institution was complicated by the 
security needs of the institutions. For example, visits to several institutions considered for study were not 
possible. At the time a final selection was made, results from the surveys could be used to select a 
correctional institutional library on the basis of literacy services offered. 

Dodge Correctio!.?] Institution 
West Lincoln, Box 661 
Waupun, Wisconsin 53963 

The Dodge Correctional Institution is a n^ximum security facility housing approximately 
600 adult, male, felony-level offenders; it serves as the State of Wisconsin's evaluation 
and assignment facility, i.e., sentenced males are sent to this facility for an approximately 
six-week assessment period. 
This program was selected because it offered. 

• microcomputers and microcomputer softwc teaching 
basic skills (i.e., math, reading, and writing); 

• literacy tutor training, and 

• evaluation of student progress. 

STATE LIBRARY 

For a state library agency to be considered, it needed to be reported in the literature or be nominated 
by project staff or the advisory group. In tl interest of providing a geographical distribution in the case 
study sites and because of their emphasis on supporting instructional services, the California State 
Library is being recommended. 



California State Library 
1001 6th Street, Suite 3C0 
Sacramento, California 95814 

Th - California State Library has a strong commitment to library literacy efforts, with 2.5 
full-time sta^f members working on the literacy effort. In addition, the state provides 
about four million dollars to support local literacy efforts. The program, called the 
California Literacy Campaign, grants funds to libraries that show wide community 
involvement in the literacy project. At the state level, the Cooperative California 
Alliance for Literacy helps to coordinate literacy efforts. The state agency staff provide 
the technical assistance to libraries involved in the California Literacy Campaign ( 16 in 
1985-1986) and the program has a strong evaluation component. Since the literacy effort is 
popular with legislators, the governor, and local communities, the state library agency is 
projecting increased involvement in and funding for library literary programs. 
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COLLEGE AND LTsIVERSm' LIBRARY 

Sina^ college and university libranes did not appear in any of the sources used for identifying 
libraries invoked in literacy, the project staff talked to several adult educators throughout the United 
States to ask which academic libraries had a comprehensne collection of rnatenals on hteracy 
education. Among all the suggestions, one university library consistently appeared. Syracuse University. 

• E S. Bird Library 
Syracuse University 
222 Waverly Avenue 
SyTacuse, New York 13210 

SyTacuse University has an outstanding collection of print and audiovisual resources on 
adult literacy education. For nearly 40 years, the University has collected materials on 
adult education to aid researchers, adult education teachers, and students being trained m 
teaching methods for adult learners. In addition to published sources from all over the 
world, th. .»brary houses archival materials from several adult education organizations, 
including Laubach Literacy International and Literacy Volunteers of America. The 
University recently has received a Kellogg Foundation grant to disseminate the collection 
using optical-digital storage; part of this project is the funding of a special adult 
education manuscripts librarian. 

TECRNICAL SCHOOL/COMMU^nTY COLLEGE LIBRARY 

A limited number of sites were initially nominated, in order to make a selection, project staff 
requested further information from five sites. 

• Anson Technical CoUegeLeaming Resource Center 
Box 6S 

Ansonviile, NC 2S(X)7 

.•\nbun County is a rural county ot 25,500 people with an agricultural and textile economic 
base Three kov factors arc asscxiated with the Learning Resources Center's involvement in 
the literacy activ ities of the .Anson I echi ital College These are an expand^xl role of the 
LRC as a public, community library , the etuu ut the current statt to integrate the LRC 
into the college, and the presence ot the Learning Lab in the LRC 

THE CASE STUDIES 

Therefore, the eight i8) cae>e studies included thib chapter cover t^"ie following lit>ranes. 

• TulSii Citv-County Library Sy stem, Tuba. OK 

• Mary H Weir Public Library, Weirton, W V. 

• Caruthersv;lij Public Library, CaruthersviUe, MO 

• Onondaga County Public Library , Syracuse \Y 

• Dodge Correctional Institution, Waupun, \VI 

• Calitornia State' Library, Sacramento, CA 

• E S Bird Library, Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY 

• Anson Technical College, Ansc:>n County, NC 
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Tulsa was visited by both jane Robbins and Debra Johnson as the first site visit in order to 
coordinate the site visit data collection process. Jane Robbins conducted the site visits in Weirton, West 
Virginia, Caruthersville, Missouri, and Waupun, Wisconsin. Debra Johnson conducted the visits in 
Syracuse, New York, Sacramento, California and Ansonville, North Carolina. The case studies were 
earned out between November 1986 and July 1987. 

An interview schedule was prepared after an initial draft was pretested in Janesville, Wisconsin 
during a one-day visit by both Jane Robbins and Debra Johnson (See Appendix D.). It was used as the 
primary data collection instrument in the site visits. ^:ach of the case study sites provided the 
contractors with much additional information, and that information along with general notes was used 
in conjunction with the information gleaned, using the interview schedule, in preparing the case studies. 
For each librar/s adult literacy educa** on activity, the following general areas are covered: 

• characteristics of the community and the library 

• rationale for library involvem.ent in literacy activities 

• type of literacy education services provided 

• evaluation strategies us d 

• conclusion 



In analyzing t^e case study material, the framework developed for the analysis of the survey data 
was used in structuring the concluding section. That is, the case study sites were examined in terms of the 
three primary roles which libraries can play related to adult literacy programs: literacy matenals, 
literacy instruction, and literacy support services. 

Each of these case study reports has been reviewed by three Department of Education staff 
members, by a member of the staff of the library visited, and by all members of the project's Advisory 
Comniilic^. David Carr of the Advisory Committee gave special attenaon to a review of the case stud> 
reports. 
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Tulsa City-County Library System 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 



Characte r sties of the Community and the Library 

Tulsa County, Oklahoma, is an urban area of nearly one-half million residents located in the heart 
of Oklahoma. An ethnically diverse community, it has Black and NVtive American populations of 
approximately nine percent each, with smaller Hispanic and Asian populations. The librarj^'s services 
reflect attention to these groups. Major industries are oil-related, although the community has a 
diversity of industry and business. The county is home to the University of Tulsa and Oral Roberts 
University and is a medical center for the entire region with the medical facility at Oral Roberts 
University, the University of Oklahoma Medical School, and the Oklahoma Osteopat* ic College of 
Medicine and Surgery. Local estimates state that approximately 50,000 residents are functionally 
illiterate. 

In asking library staff and community residents to describe Tulsa, a consensus emerges that it is a 
community that values education and thus values the librar/s contribution to the community. Tulsa is 
described as fast-paced and professional. Residents are community-minHcd; when they see a problem 
they try to solve it. Their commitment is reflected in a large volunteer base from which the library can 
draw for its literacy program. 

The community offers literacy services primarily through volunteer literacy councuS (the librar/s 
Literacy Volunteers of America group, a Laubach Council, and independent religiously affiliated 
progranris) and the school district, which offers the adult basic education program (ABE). The literacy 
councils work pnmarily with two groups, those needing the skills necessary to enter an ABE program and 
high school graduates in need of literacy training; neither of these groups is eligible for the ABE 
program. 

The library has an annual circulation of nearly two and a half million r~-Tis and an annual budget 
of over seven million dollars. There are 13 service outlets, plus a bookmobile. The library reflects the 
city in its concern for solving community problems. 

Historically, the Tulsa libiary has a reputation for \ igh quality service, as evidenced by its 
national reputation. A tradition of outreach services foi the hearing impaired, visuall) handitapped, 
and aged provides a precedent for the library's work in literacy education. Its efforts in adult 
programming include offering almost daiW programs, usually in cooperation with other comir''nity 
groups. In addition, the library has developed a comprehCiisive information and referral service that 
includes service in support of the literacy program. 

This library's orientation to reaching out to the community also is illustrated by its support from 
the business community and its willingness to offer assistance to new \ ntures. During the time of the 
case study visit, November 17-18, 1986, the library was providing space for a "BUY TULSa" operation, 
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which encouraged local businesses and industries to purchase materials locally rather than outside the 
region. The librar/s sound relationship with the local media contributes toward keeping the library in 
the public view. 

The library has a recent history of seeking alternative funding sources for its many activities. In 
addition to pursuing state and federal library grants, the library has, in the last few y^ars, built a 
sizable endowment from which special projects can be funded. 

Rationale for Library Involvement in Literacy 

Initially, the librar/s involvement in literacy was an individual effort--one staff person believed 
the library should be involved in combating illiteracy, and that staff member worked within ti>e 
library to get the library involved. The library administration responded to this initiative with 
support in terms of facilities, publicity, and literacy collection development. As the program began to 
grow, the library administration shifted the emphasis of the literacy initiative toward an 
instituHon-wide effort. This inchHed soliciting funding for the progrpni, hiring staff, developing a 
publicity program, and providing space in the library for a volunteer tutor program. 

Based on the interviev'S with library adnunistrative personnel, the library s commitment to 
literacy activities comes first from an underlying assumption that literacy services are another 
manifestation of the librar/s philosophy of outreach and involvement in the community. The staff's 
desire to define its educational nussion broadly supports the continued development of the literacy 
program. The library staff initially recognized a gap in the community— not enough opportunity for the 
pre-ABE student and the high school graduate— and then proceeded, not to duplicate existing 
community services, but to supply a needed service. In short, the library is trying to meet the needs of ar 
identified portion of their service population. 

Underlying the philosophical oriental^' )n to outreach services is the realization that the library 
can build on its literacy program to garner increased support for the library. Related to this is a 
recognition of the quality of the volunteers working in the library's literacy effort. The literacy 
.volunteers are drawn from the community leadership including many teachers who by choice are 
presently not working full-time in the school system; their involvement can be translated, through 
example, into general support for the library. In addition to individual community leader volunteers, 
the Junior League of Tulsa has designated the library's literacy program as a volunteer commitment for 
at least their fiscal year 1986-87. 

Major growth for the library's literacy program came in the late summer and early fall of 1986, 
when the media in Tulsa took an active interest in the issue of literacy. As with other American 
Broadcasting Corporation (ABC) affiliates, the Tulsa ABC channel was planning a fall line-up of 
television events to publicize the problem of illiteracy. The library, with its already strong ties vith 
the media, became a logical source for information on the problem and services in the community. 
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However, a competing NBC station in Tulsa saw the potentially high level of interest in the is^ue and 
derided to offer an array of publicity and programming in August 198C, one month prior to the local ArC 
effort. The library figured prominently in that media effort as well. 

As a result of this extensive media attention, sparked in part by media competition, all of the then 
literacy providers saw an increase of interest from potential tutors and students as well as from the 
business community.. Instead of the previous pattern of one or two tutor training sessions at the library 
annually, the increased demand dictates on the average of two training sessions per month. In addition, 
efforts to place students increased, and the literacy program became one of the library's major outreach 
activities; approximately 80 students are interviewed each month. 

As in the other case studies in public libraries, the librr y is seen as a logical and potentially 
primary participant in the fight against illiteracy. This is atypical when compared to other social 
issues (such as general social welfare programming), and the participants in the program and the 
library staff see this as an additional rationale for involvement. 

Type of Literacy Education Services Provided 

The library has been involved in literacy education in a small way for many years. From 1977 until 
the mid-1980' s, the library had periodic training sessions for tutors and developed a core collection of 
materials for both tutors and adult new readers; these early years of literacy services reflect the 
personal interest on the part on a small number of staff people. When national attention began to focus on 
literacy, Tulsa lesidents demonstrated a growing interest in combating illiteracy and interest in the 
librar/s nascent literacy program grew. In 1984, a separate literacy coordinator position was 
authonzed. In spring 1985, approximately 120 tutor-student pairs wore in the program, although there 
was a vv^aiting list for tutors. The administration of the literacy program and most of its activities take 
place at the main library; however, branch libraries serve as sites for tutoring when the branches arc 
more convenient sites for tutor and students to meet. 

Currently, the Tulsa literacy program typifies the institution-based instructional model of library 
involvement in literacy. The program emphasizes provision ot tutoring service to adults from within the 
library; it is an affiliate of the Literacy Volunteers of America. The library recruits and trains tutors, 
recruits ind places students, and coordinates the volunteers in providing these services. In addition, the 
library also provides the more traditional literacy materials function by providing a diverse collection 
of print materials for the adult new reader. Already a general community information and referral 
center, the library acts as the central location for information on area literacy services. The model of 
information and referral present at Tulsa is reflected in the design r f the literacy program. It 
emphasizes cooperation and referral to other literacy organizations. When appropriate, clients are 
referred to other grcups and students are encouraged to participate iri local ABE classes their skills 
improve. 
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The program depends heavily on a highly skilled volunteer force for mobt of the initial interviews 
and placement of new learners. Trainmg, while coordinated by the library, albo depends on this 
volunteer gruu^. Some of the key volunteer participants interviewed during the cabe btudy show a high 
level of experti3e--all had a minimum of a bachelor's degree v\'ith experience in teaching and/or 
reading. 

The structure of the librae's literacy program is still evolving. With the rapid growth of the 
number of students and tutors and the hiring of a new literacy coordinator, he library must determine 
the placement of this service in relation to its other library services, i.e., integrating the literacy 
program inlo the librar/s basic adult services or maintaining it as a specialized outreach service. 
Because volunteers are involved in the decision making regarding the literacy programming, developing 
a structure to incorporate this feature is necessary. 

Evaluation Strategies Used 

The evaluation of the program is based on statistics on the amount of participation in the program, 
predominately the number of tutors and the number of students. With the rapid growth of the program, 
collection of even these basic counts has been difficult. A more efficient record-keeping method is among 
the priorities of the newly-appointed literacy coordinator. At this point, increasing demand also is seen 
as an indicator of the success of the program. 

In the student placement process, students are asked to define the;: immediate and long-ninge 
learning objectives, assessing the degree to which these are achieved is a future project foi the literacy 
program. 

Conclusion 

Program participants feel that the literacy program is gaining the library new users — not only 
adult new readers, out those who have heard more about the library because of the literacy press 
coverage. Publi ^ awareness that the library serves users with special needs has increased. 

Similar to Weirton, West Virginia, Tulsa's literacy program incorporates liter. :y materials and 
literacy instruction. In the future, these features will probably remain. The challenge, then, is assuiing 
the continuance of the program and incorporating the literacy efforts within the library with other 
library adult services, and becoming more involved with the providing of services in support of other 
literacy programming throughout the Tulsa City-County community. 
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Mary H. Weir Public Library 
Weirton, West Virginia 

Characteristics of the Community ^nd the Library 

Weirton, West Virginia is a steel mill city of approximately 25,000 residents located near the Ohio 
River; it rests in the northern p anhandle of the state, thus making resider.ts of aJjaccnt r .dons of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio close neighbors. Two V/est Virginia counties, Brooke and Hancock, use Weirton 
as their primary city, the two-county population is approximately 72,200. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania is 
40 minutes from Weirton via expressway. 

The key character of Weirton was cast in 1909 when Ernest Weir came to the area and founded the 
Weirton Steel Company. In 1982 the employees of Weirton Steel acquired the company through an 
employee stock ownership plan, the largest employee acquisition in history. The Weirton Steel 
Corporation is the largest manufacturing employer in West Virginia; some 8,000 employee-owners work 
for it. In the past five years, Weirton residents have dcxiicated their energies to diversifying the city's 
economic base by attracting many steel related industries to the area. The Weirton Chamber of 
Commerce describes the "Weirton Story" as follows: "It's a story which reveals a spirit that shines 
brilliantly in the blast furnace, in the marketplace, and in the homefires— a community whose residents 
are proving 'Working Together Works!'" At th: time of the case study site visit, November 19-21, 1986, 
the "Weirton Story" came alive. The spirit which the Chamber of Commerce described was evident 
throughout the city. 

The city is governed by a mayor, city manager, and city council. Local governance is also aided by a 
county administrator and a three-member county commission. The residents arc predominately 
Caucasian with around three (3) percent of the community representing persons uf Asian, Black, 
Hispanic and Native American origins. The community has a rich and varied ethnic heritage with 
Greek, Italian, German and other backgrounds represented. In about 12 percent of the population, a 
language other than English remains the primary language. Church, home, and maintenance of cultural 
identity are of central importance in Weirton. 

Weirton residents have ready access to a variety of post secondary educational institutions. T\\e 
West Virginia Northern Community College is located in the city; it is a comprehensive two-year 
institution offering liberal arts, career education (notably nursing, business administration, culinary arti*, 
computer and secretarial sciences and electronics), and community education short-term classes. Jefferson 
Technical College located in nearby Steubenville, Ohio is similar to West Virginia Northern 
Community College. Four (4) four-year schools are also located within 25 miles of Weirton. Bethany 
College, the University of Steubenville, West Virginia University Extension (both of which offer 
graduate degrees), and West Liberty State College. In Wheeling, West Virginia, Wheeli»\g College's 
Master's in Business Administration program has proven useful to area residents. 
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The public library, founded in 1958, is named for Mary H. Weir, the wife of Ernest Weir. The 
revenue for the period roughly covering October 1984 to September 1985 was approximately $707,900. 
Tlie principal revenue source *s local taxes which made up $379,543 of the total; $102,480 was state 
revenue and an additional $161,609 came from grant and gift funds, with a further source of $64,267 in 
contract funds from other libraries. (Weirton's library includes a member library in Chester, the Lynn 
Murray Memorial.) 

The library staff has long been active in providing services to special clienteles. It provides special 
services to the deaf including employment of staff members capable of cou^crsving in sign language. It 
maintains a special collection on deafness and provides TDY service. The collecti ^n, which in^lades 
materials in all formats, contains a 4,000 item film library and about 90,000 monographic and serial 
titles. Audiocassette books, records, videotapes and computer programs for use on a large number of public 
access microcomputers maintained by the library are key aspects of the collection. The collection also 
has an important component of high interest/low vocabularly books. The library cooperates closely 
with West Virginia Northe ii Community College, providing classroom space for courses neec'.ing access 
to computers. Through the librar/s bookmobile, services spread out to all of the 72,000 i- resider.S of 
Brooke and Hancock Counties. 

The staff of the library numbers 22, including three (3) professionals, three (3) paraprofessionals, 
and 16 clerical. A number of volunteers also aid in providing library services. The spirit of the 
community is readily evident in the library staff. Tne library plays a central part in many of the area's 
sot 'al services and the staff has been successful in obtaining grant funding to provide special services 
which aid m supplying the type of skilled/educated work force which is essential as Wcirton attempts 
to diversify its economic base. 

Examples of the library's successful grant activity include major grants from the Appalachian 
Regional Commission and through th ? Joint Training Project A^t. 71ie library has also been successful in 
obtaining grants to support its adult literacy program. 

Rationale for Library Involvement in Literacy Activ iti(;^s 

Nearly 1 1,000 adults in the Weirton Public Library service area are not able to read or write well 
enough to cope successfully with n^ost ev eryday tasks West Virginia has among the highest rates of 
illiteracy of any ^tate; it is variously ranked with i^ouisiana as having the highest or second highest 
illiteracy rate in the nation. 

As early as 1975 the staff of the Weir Library began to plan for the librar/s involvement in 
activities to com. at illiteracy; the first library proj'/am, involving staff membt , and volunteer tutors 
using Laubach literacy materials began in 1977 'Hie staff of the library, through the initial leadership 
of Its director, began to identify adult literacy progiamming as a fundamental part of the library's 
educational role. While the library board was a( first merely accepting, uf this activity, wiihm several 
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years of the founding of the program (no doubt supported by both the hbrary staffs ability to attract a 
variety of outside funding for the program and the growing state and national awareness of the cost of 
illiteracy), board members became avid supporters of the library's involvement in adult literacy 
programming. 

The library's general informational brochure lists the literacy program as one of its major services. 
A full-time coordinator for the literacy program is a library staff member. (This position has been 
variously funded by both grants and the local and state tax-supported library budget.) 

The library staff and supporters see the library as a natural partner in the taak of supporting adults 
who strive to approach functional literacy. In responding to the question, "Why should the library be 
involved?" volunteer tutors, students and library staff gave the following types of answers: 

'The library is an 'academic' setting without being a school," 

"It is a comfortable site away from home." 

'There are many materials available both for me and mj tutor." 

"Computer education is an important aspect of functional literacy and the library provide.*^ this 
education along with basic literacy." 

Type of Literacy Education Services Provided 

The Weir Library's literacy education services have clearly earned for it the descriptive phrase: 
full-service libi-ary. Through a combination of staff dedication to and foci'S on literacy education, 
community and state support, and skilled proposal writing with resultant funding, this library has 
created a truly exemplary adult literacy program. In addition to the library's designating 
approximately 11% of its budget in direct support of its adult literacy education artivity, it has 
marshalled a great deal of volunteer hour contributions (726 hours in 1985 over and al»ove literacy tutors 
volunteer hours). Approximately 1(X)0+ volunteer hours per year are contributed to the various aspects of 
the adult literacy program. 

The adult literacy program is based upon two ma)or activities: basic literacy through the ! aubach 
program and computer literacy through Weirton Community Computer Communication Center 
established in part by a grant received from the Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC). The ARC 
grant allowed the library to purchase microcomputers, and basic education computer software, and to 
train staff and volunteers to use the equipment and software. The program has received additional 
support through the assignment of one or two VISTA volunteers by ACTION to make the availability of 
the library's program well known and to take active roles as literacy tutors and occasionally as literacy 
tutor t/ainers. 

Tho library staff take an active role in both the Weirton Area Literacy Council and the West 
Virginia Adult Coalition of Literacy, by attending meetings and accepting committee assignments in 
order to increase public awareness of and access to their literacy services. 
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As but one example of this hbrar\ 's exemplar) mvoU ement in adult literacy education, their 
participation in a project to demonstrate and i valuate a computer-assisted program for reading skills 
improvement dev ^lopeti by the Naval PersonuLl Research and Development Laboratory (NPRDC) can 
be cited. 

In addition to their participation in the testing of the NPRDL program, library staff prepared 
their own reading disk related to mone) managemejit based upon the outcomes of their participation in 
the project 

Evaluation StrategiesUsed 

The library's evaluation strategies are not particularly sophisticated, but they are systematic and 
complete in terms of basic information. Data is collected quarterly and aggregated yearly. Data is kept 
in the following categories: 

1) Number o( new students 

2) Number of ''new" students still active after a year in program 

3) Total number of students participating 

4) How students come into the program; e g. referred by self, famil>, other students, job service, 
etc. 

5) Employment status of students 

6) Last level of school completed upon entering program 

7) Functional literacy level upon entering progi*am 

8) Achievement of students, e.g. improved basic skills, completed Laubach program; passed GED, 
obtained job or obtained better job, etc. 

9) Reasons for leaving program, e.g. relocated, referred to other program, work schedule, etc. 

Conclusion 

The strength of the Wur Library's adult literacy program may result from a combination of the 
following factors: 

1) obvious need for literacy training in the community with a population of 1 1,000+ indicated as 
having basic literacy needs, 

2) program longevity; 

3) consistent, sustained support in terms of basic staffing by qualified, committed staff, including 
assignment of a coordinator; 

4) ability not only to obtain funding, but to do so in such a way as the funds support continued and 
coordinated development of instructional materials and equipment to be used by the volunteer 
tutors; and 

5) interest of library directors and the hbrary board throughout the life of the program. 
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In fiscal 1986 the Library received a grant through Title VI of the Library Services and Construction 
Act to create a series of three videocassette tapes for the purpose of disseminating information 
concerning the need for public hbrary involvenr.ont m literacy programs. This project is being conducted m 
cooperation with the Weirton Stee! Corporation. 

The Mary H. Weir Publ.c Ubrary can be descnbed as a full service library in relation to adult 
literacy programming; that is, the library provides the full range of public library adult literacy 
programming roles including literacy materials, literacy instruction, and literacy support services. 
Further, within each of these /oles, the library provides a breadth of services including, in the literacy 
materials area, the creation of computer software; in the area of instruction, the training of tutors; and in 
the area of support services, acting as a key participant in statewide multi- institutional literacy needs 
awareness programs. 
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Car uthersville Public Library 
Caruthersville, Missouri 

Characteristics of the Community and the Library 

Caruthersville, a mayor/ council municipality of approximately 8,000 residents, is located beside 
the Mississippi River in the boot heel region of Pemiscot County, Missouri. Surrounded by agricultural 
land sprinkled with cotton fields, Caruthersville can be characterized most accurately as a small 
southern town. The count/s major employers outside of agriculture and related services are Brown Shoe 
Company, the Colson Company (manufacturers of hospital equipment and hand trucks) Tipton Box 
Company, and Caruthersville Shipyard, Inc. The unemployment rate hovers around 15 percent, and 
with the Brown Shoe Company employing primarily women, the major employers have a work force of 
approximately 50 percent male and 50 percent female. There are four schools, two elementar)', one junior 
high and one high school, enrolling slightly more than 1,900 students. The population is approximately 
30 percent black, two percent Asian, with the remainder white; however, there is a growing community 
of individuals of Hispanic heritage that presently numbers less than one percent of the population. 
Similariy, about one percent of the population speaks English as a second language. 

The public library, which sits on a mam street just adjacent to the central commercial district, was 
founded m 1922. The matenals collection includes about 35,000 items; the librarian is the principal 
employee of the library (there are only 2.2 PTE employees) and the librarian generally determines the 
content of the librar/s collection, along with its services and programs. The Library Board typically 
approves the librarian's plans. The total materials budget is quite modest (less than $5,000) and gifts to 
the library account for most of the dollars spent on the collection. It is a traditioril collection focusing 
almost exclusively on books; service programs emphasize books and reading. This library is typical of 
the majority of public libraries in the U.S.; that is, its community, budget, collection, and service scope 
are all small. 

Tht- Rationale for Library Involvement in Literacy Activities 

The librarian at Caruthersville is a purveyor of the library faith, she believes profoundly that 
reading books is a source of both understanding and joy for those able to read. Therefore, it follows quite 
logically for the libranan that the library should be a place where those who cannot read or have 
trouble readme can be helped to learn or improve reading skills. Although the literacy program offered 
IS fundamc.itally an adult literacy program, the library will aid anyone, regardless of age, who asks for 
help with their reading. 
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Type of Literacy Education Services Provided 

The literacy education program began at the Caruthersville Public Library in January of 1978 vv^hen 
the librarian determined that there v^ere residents of Caruthersville v^ho could be aided through 
learning to read or learning to read with greater skill. She informed the Board of Trustees about the 
Laubach literacy program and suggested that the library should provide access to Laubach literacy 
training to the citizens of Caruthersville; the Board approved a program. She learned the Laubach 
leaching method and, along with an elementary school teacher who also knew the method, trained 
volunteers. Within just several months, the library program had 17 trained volunteers and eight 
students. Students and volunteers were solicited through occasional notices in a weekly newspaper and 
through word of mouth. The Laubach program materials for tutors and students were provided by the 
library and the one-on-one teaching took place at the library, often in the librarian's office. 

Now, nine years after the program's inception, the library continues this program in the same basic 
form in which it began. When visited in mid-December 1986, there were about seven active volunteers, 
principally retired school teachers and nuns, four active adult students, and two new adult students 
wailing for tutor asrignments to be made in early 1987. An announcement about the libr;**' ^ult 
literacy program had just been taken to the newspaper. The program of)eretes without formal or 
informal cooperative efforts with other iocal or state educational or social agencies. The librarian 
herself now trains new Laubach tutor volunteers. 

Evaluation Strategies Used 

There are no formal evaluation strategies employed. The librarian estimates that some 75 students 
and 30 tutors have been involved with the program since its inception and that approximately ten 
students have completed the full Laubach series. When students complete the series they are encouraged 
to use the library's collection of large print books. 

Conclusion 

The Caruthersville Public Library exemplifies the flexibility of programming efforts afforded ^o 
most small public libraries. The libranan perceived a community need with a logical association to the 
public library. With minimal cost, a small investment of the librarian's time and of library facilities, 
coupled to volunteer support, the library has stepped in to provide a social service. With only a small 
amount of maintenance effort the program continues. The librarian believes that adult literacy 
education is an integral part of the librar/s reason for being in the community and that formal 
evaluation and cooperative activities are counterproductive to the goal of the librar/s adult literacy 
program as they will, she believes, detract from the librar/s service delivery focus. While this 
librar/s non-analytic, non- cooperative, and non-technological program may seem to lack exemplary 
qualities, in its single focus and direct simplicity, it is a model which exemplifies that it is possible to 
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undertake and maintain a program if there is admmistrative support to do so. As in Weirton, West 
Virginia, it is the admmistrative librarian who provided the leadership to initiate and then to 
maintain literacy programming. The Caruthersville approach to literacy involves the roles of literacy 
materials and literacy instruction while eschewing the role of literacy support c<^rvices. While 
Caruthersville is not the model to which to aspire by libraries ^rom laiger communities, it, once again, 
exemplifies what can be done in a small community if the v/ill is there, and if administrative obstacles 
do not circumvent program delivery. 
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Onondaga County Public Library 
Syracuse, New York 



Characteristics of the Cornmunity and Library 

Onondaga Couiity is located midway between Albany and Buffalo, New York. Its major 
city — Syracuse — is the site of the main library and administrative offices for the County public library 
system. The County serves close to a half million residences. The city of Syracuse has been described as 
representing a population cross-section similar to that of the entire United States; seven percent of its 
populahon is Black and for approximately eight percent of the population, English is a second language, 
Econon\ically, it depends on a diversified manufacturing base. It is home to Syracuse University. The 
population growth in the County is in the suburbs of Syracuse and other small nearby communities. 

Local literacy services include the Adult Basic Education programs offered through the Adult Basic 
Learning Center and the Onondaga-Syracuse BOCES (Board of Coordinated Educational Services) Adult 
Education Program, and a volunteer literacy council affiliated with the Literacy Volunteers of America. 
The Onondaga Community College (OCC) has a reading and study skills center for OCC students. Also, 
Syracuse is the national headquarters for both Laubach Literacy International and Literacy Volunteers 
of America (LVA). 

The Onondaga County Library System has one main downtown library, eight branches, and 20 
member libraries with a system-wide circulation of several million items. It has an annual budget of 
over six million dollars. The service patterns of the branches reflect the nature of the neighborhoods and 
are staffed by librarians who recognize the branch library as a neighborhood community cencer. 
Currently, a new downtown library is being built. 

The services offered are those typical of an urban library system, with a commitment throughout 
the library to support community-based projects. Member libraries have an opportunity to participate in 
all system services. A commitment to reaching out to the community through special service to the blind, 
physically handicapped, hearing impaired is reflected in both the board make-up and budget 
allocations. 

Rationale for Library Involvement in Literacy Activities 

The library staff includes literacy services as one of many of its service functions. Just as the 
librarians are involved in other community education efforts, they assume a supportive role for local 
literacy efforts. The assumption is that literacy services are a logical step in light of the librar/s 
educational mission; the library's board of trustees and administration provide leadership and support 
for literacy efforts and encourage further exploration into possible cooperative ventures. The program 
has grown and will continue to grow, because of the interest of the staff in pursuing the activities. 

Many of the librarians relate their literacy activities to the area libraries' history of serving 
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foreign -born populalionb. Thvi\ ab now, ihv undt rlyjn^; philosophy is thai Ihc library needs a lUerate 
population to survive. Also, the concept of ihe library as community center incorporates involvement in 
literacy education. Serving as a site for tutoring and tutor training is similar to use of the library for 
other studying and programs. 

With the national headquarters of Laubarh and LVA in Syracuse, the critical question might be: 
"How can the library not be involved in literacy ?" In reality, however, the decision to participate in 
literacy efforts grew out of local need and planning, nol because of the national organizations' presence; 
however, ds fhe librar/s involvement m lilerarv has grown it has not overlooked the opportunity to 
participate ip cocjvrative ventures with t>oth ol the two national groups. Most recently this was 
evidenced in a LSCA-Title VI grant which includes a contract with Laubach to evaluate basic skills 
microcomputer software 

Typeof Literacy Education Services Offered 

As is evident in the other case studies, Onondaga's literacy efforts started email, based on the 
commitment of a few staff members. Staff members undertook personai tutor training and secured funds 
from the regular collection development budget for a literacy collection. As cooperative ties with local 
literacy providers grew, efforts were made to seek outside funding for new projects. Requests for services 
increased, and m 1983, a literacy project assistant was hired with LSCA funds in order to coordinate the 
library's activities related to the community's broad literacy initiative. 

Currently, the Onondaga County Public Library is an exemplary case of a library that assumes a 
primarily non-instructional role in literacy education. The library has committed substantial funds to 
building a collection of print materials, suppleniented wilh microcomputers and educational software. 
These matenals are coupled with an impressive arr.\y publicity pieces about the collection and about 
the librar/s services in support of literacv Vyc maiunty of the librar/s literacy activities take place 
from the mam library. 

Literacy activities are not offered in isolation from other community literacy activities, but in 
cooperation with the students and literacy providers This is an essential feature of Onondaga's 
successful program. The cooperative appruac h is strongly supported by the library's Board of Trustees 
and administration as shown by the commitment to providing space, whenever possible, for literacy 
activities. In the recent renovation of a neighborhood branch, offices were provided for the local LVA 
council. Their cooperative approach is illustrated further by the publication of a literacy services 
directory that is assembled, produced, and distributed by the library to publicize all local literacy 
providers. 

Other library services in support of literacy include providing space for tutoring and tutor training, 
co-sponsoring tutor training, referral and follow- up f jr those in need of assistance or interesti'd in 
working with literacy providers, and participating in local publicity etforts. Tours are offered f^r Adult 
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Basic Hducation and English as a Second Language (ESD classes. Staff inservice training on literacy is 
evident. 

Every one of the reference staff participate in the assistance and referral process. Staff working 
directly on the project, however, find that students they have worked with try to come only when they 
are working. Adult new learners, as well as those for whom English is a second language, are being 
encouraged to approach any of the staff for assistance. 

Tl^e future of the library's involvement in literacy is seen as one of strengthening cooperative ties 
and continuing to seek support for improving not only what the library has to offer, but also the 
opportunities for those in need of literacy services in the community. 

Evaluation Strategies I js(^ 

Because the service is focused en literacy materials and literacy support services, the statistics 
related to collections are the primary evaluation nK^asure. Commitment of the library to the effort is 
indicated by its continued staff support for local efforts, budget for materials, and willingness to provide 
office space for the local literacy council. 

Conclusion 

Two widely accepted roles for libraries involved in hteracy are those of literacy materials and 
literacy support services This library is representative of those kinds of involvement and incorporates 
the essential feature of both of those roles, i.e., cooperation with local literacy providers. 
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Dodge Correctional Institution 
Waupun, Wisconsin 

Characteristics of the Community and the Library 

The Dodge Correctional Institution is a maximum security facility housing approximately 600 
adult, male, felony-level offenders; it serves as the State of Wisconsin's evaluation and assignment 
facility, i.e., sentenced males are sent to this facility for an approximately six-v^eek assessment period. 
Based upon the evaluation made, the men are then assigned to other of the State's correctional facilities 
based upon their needs for services and the State's assessment of the appropriate sc-curity 
level— nninimjm, medium or maximum. / small number of men are assigned to complete a part of their 
incarceration period at the Dodge facility in order to carry out certain support service tasks, for 
example, laundry and food service. Some are assigned to the library, although few actually work in the 
library for longer than a three month period. The population of the facility, while constantly changing, 
is generally distributed ethnically as follows; 627t; White, .3% Asian, 1.7% Native American, 4.2% 
Hispanic, and 31.5% Black. Fewer than 5% have English as a second language. 

The library occupies two rooms — a general library and a law library — with two additional small 
offices in the educational section of the facility Passes are required for use of the library and one of the 
two staff members must be on duty in the library room proper at all times the library is open. One of the 
offices serves partially as a material's processing room. In this office there is a computer to which 
residents have access at assigned times. The other office serves as the library director's office. The 
library also has access to some space ad|acent to their primary area. The federal fiscal year 1985-86 
sources of revenue for the library totalled approximately $57,000. The materials collection is small and 
concentrates in the area of general non-ficliun and fiction. The collection contains some materials for low 
vocabulary readers and some self-help cassette tapes, although the majority of the facility's low 
vocabulary and self-help materials are housed in and made available from the facilit/ s 
educational/school program. The Mbrary serves residents when they are not participating in the 
institution's formally structured educational and assessment programs 

Rationale for Library Involvement in Literacy Activities 

The Dodge Correctional Institution was converted from a State Hospital (mental facility) to an 
evaluation and assignment correctional facility. Some staff from the hospital (including the librarian) 
remained at the facility when it was converted, therefore, the library retains a core philosophy of 
therapeutic involvement with residents. 

Literacy education is a spHJcial service of the library. The library is not assigned the responsibility 
of evaluating resident's literacy level; rather,, that assessment, if made, is made by the educational 
program of the facility. Literacy education from the library is a service available to those who ask. It is 
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available to both the Dodge-assigned resident popuLuion and to those ''passing through" Dodge, even 
though they maybe involved for only a short tunc. Ilv ranonale for the involvement is basically that 
It is a service that the library can provide and should provide even though th 2 imoact may not be 
demonstrable to the library staff due to mobilit) of the lean ers. The availability of literacy services at 
the Dodge facility, it is hoped, will encouragethose in need of literacy education and those capable of 
being literacy tutors to request such education at the institution to which they are assigned. 

Typo of Literacy Education Services Provided 

With the exception of Alcoholics and Narcotics Anonymous and religious-affiliated volunteers, 
volunteer activities are not allowed in the facility, therefore, the literacy education services provided 
by the library are those provided by the library director, the other staff member, or the occasional 
resident volunteer. Print, audiovisual, and microcomputer software focussed for the adult new learner, 
English as a second language "students," and for literacy tutors are available in the library colkxrtion. 
As the library is small and only a few residents at a tune are allowed use the library, the Staff soon 
become acquainted with their users. The staff try to make known the range of library sen ices available 
to each user, on a one-to^ne basis. When it seen\s appropriate, literate resident users are encouraged to 
assist the library staff in identifying others who lould benefit from the librar/s adult basic literacy 
materials. Users with low literacy skills can sometinK^s be identified by staff members and available 
services explained to them. Literate residents are encouraged to use the materials available for training 
tutors and are further encouraged to identify potential literacy program students. 

Evaluation Strategies Used 

Other than staff observation of residents using the literacy materials, no evaluation is undertaken. 
The constraints on the adult literacy program due to the nature of the facility p-ohibit high 
involvement by residents and library staff, because adult literacy education exists principally as a 
special service and serves mostly as a model and for encouragement, evaluation has not been a focus of 
the program. 

One aspect of evaluation undertaken by the librarian relates to the type of material available for 
basic literacy education Most of the material is written or prepared in such a way as to have little 
interest for adult male offendors. Perhaps as State prison systen^s increase their interest in assessing and 
rectifying low literacy skills v ith the resident population, the producers of instructional matenals will 
provide materials which might better hold the interest of this group of users. 

Conclusion 

The Dodge Correctional Institution library pro\ ides an adult literacy program whose greatest 
impact may be merely its availability. It certainly operates against great odds due to the institution's 
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purpibcs vMthin the State'b Correctional Division, i.e., evaluation and assignment thus resulting in 
short term tenure uf the vast majority of residents at the facility. Persisting with the program shows 
dedication by the librarian to the role of libraries in adult literacy education. Further, it demonstrates 
his belief that if the library aids but a few of its low literacy level users, it is performing an important 
educational scrvia*. 
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California State Library 
SacramentO; California 

Characteristics of the State and bbraiy 

Cilifomia, with a population of over 25 million, ranks as the most populous statt* :u the Unif 
States. Leading iwuustnes include transportation equipment, food and agricultural products, and 
machinery. The state contains both large metropo! ♦an areas as well as rural sparsely populated 
counties. It has a highly diversified educational system and library system. 

The California State Library along with other responsibilities promotes the development of public 
libraries in the state through services to libraries and through the admi ;stration of state and federal 
public library funds. 

Rationale for l.ibrory Involvement in Literacy^ Activities 

Underlying the rationale for why the State Library has become a leader m adult literacy seems to 
be the willingness of the Librar/s leadership to take risks. When one examines the events leadmg up to 
the involvement in literacy, the risk taking approach of the State Library is evident. Staff interest 
was present in literacy m the early 1980s, although no large-scale literacy initiative existtni at that 
time. When in 1984 a need existed to distribute federal LSCA funds in a short period of time, the State 
Library leadership took a chance. In an unprecedented move by the State Library, U was decided that 
all the available funds would be a\% arded to libraries for establishing community -based literacy 
services that would provide literacy instruction. As these programs were starting, state legislators 
became interested in the problem and the Library's attempt to work toward a solution. Tins interest k^i 
to funding of library literacv programs under the California Library Ser\ ices A^t Without the State 
Library's initiatue in the use of federal funds, it is doubtful that statL«-level funding would ha\e 
occurred. 

Tlu* rationale for being im oh ed at the state level relates to the State L ibrar/s p^Tception of a 
serv ice model for public libraries 'lliis model is based on the rcquiremciit for community based planning 
for library services in the lase of the local literacy programs funded by the state, a planning approach 
is required. Lach literacy program is developed and carried out at the local level. Inherent in the 
approach is the assumption thai the funding for the projects w ill gradually be assumed by the local 
funding body. 

In 1987, the libraries in California were still trying to rcnrover the funding lost due to Proposition 13. 
Overall, in the two years imm.ediately following passage of Proposition 13, libraries lost 
approximately 207o of their funding. Some counties and special librar} districts lost up to 42^:1 uf the 
funding, city losses were often contained to 5%, Because of the positive iiiuge that literacy programs 
bring to libraries, many California librarians believe the public's view of the library can improve by 
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bringing programming *o the library. Beyond the improved image, however, is an assumption that by 
developing a literacy p. ogram with community-wide support, the library also broadens its overall base 
of support in the community. This increased support, it is believed, may result in improved funding from 
stale and local governments as well as from private source:>. 

The rationale for the literacy initiative in many communities is partially a political One; since 
politics is the milieu of the California State Library the rationale is largely political. And the project 
chosen for the initiative — literacy— is seen as a natural activity for public libraries. The State 
Library's desire to see an improvement in the literacy skills of the California population is the bottom 
line in all the local programs. 

Type of Literacy Education Services Provided 

In its literacy initiative, the State Library conducts four primary activities: awarding of funds for 
bcal library literacy programs, technical support for those efforts, including publicity, coordination of 
regional literacy efforts, and evaluation of the impact of the funding. These activities primarily 
support the projects funded through the California Library Services Act, although staff consult with all 
projects, including those being funded by LSCA Title I and Title VI. 

In the first three years of funding (1985-1987), 44 libraries were selected to participate in the 
project. Funding for these libraries has remained stable in order to assure adequate funding until local 
revenue sources could be used. Libraries receiving funds were to engage in direct one-on-one instruction 
through a local literacy council developed by the library. 

To support these efforts, me staff at the State Library offer advice on building local coalitions and 
provide information on literacy tr::;ining and collections. As programs are developed, techniques used in 
the various projects aid others in developing programs. Publicity approaches are shared, and the State 
facilitates the coordination of publicity efforts at a regional level. These regions are organized 
according to the area news media to assure that all libraries will be able to take full advantage of 
media opportunities. 

The State Library has undertaken the evaluation of the programs using the state funds. Not orly 
are they interested in amount of use, but in the changes that occur in the library because of th^; library 
literacy programs. 

The state initiative has not occurred in a vacuum. Just as local libraries are encouraged to work with 
other educational groups, the State Library works in conjunction with other literacy providers. A need 
still exists in California to define more cleariy, to the satisfaction of both the State Library and its 
counterpart in education, how the library initiative relates to the efforts in adult basic education and in 
English as a second language. The politics of developing a local literacy coalition is magnified at the 
state level, anu to date, productive relationships have not been adequately developed. 

The future of the California state-level literacy initiative is dependent, to a large degree, on stale 
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funding. It IS assumed, however, that the local literacy progranns have built a strong local literacy 
coalition to continue grass-roots projects and that local funding will become available. In fact, success of 
the slate-level effort might be measured by decreasing reliance on the funding role by the state. The 
other functions — those of technical assistance and coordination — are, in all likelihood, an ongoing 
activity. 

Evaluation Strategies Used 

As indicated above, the California State Library has attempted to evaluate the local programs to 
determine how the funds were used. Data is collected on the number of learners and tutors, aiidan outside 
consultant has conducted two program reviews for the State Library. These program reviews include 
interviews with tutors and students. 

The State Library is currently involved in trying to measure learner progress. In light of the need for 
accountability for state funding, this project will attempt to answer the question: "What difference does 
literacy education through the library make?" 

Conclusion 

In terms of the funding made available for local literacy programs and attention to evaluation, the 
California State Library literacy initiative is exemplary. The fun ions of technical assistance and 
coordination are, however, representative of the role state library agencies may assume in literacy 
education. 
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E. S. Bird Library 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 

Characteristics of the University and Library 

Syracuse University is a private university with approximately 16,100 students. It grants degrees 
through the Ph.D. in a variety of fields, including adult education. 

The E. S. Bird Library serves the entire campus and houses a rare book collection, manuscript 
collection, and an archive. Currently, the collection size is over two million items. 

Rationale for Library Involvement in Literacy Activities 

If queried, most of the staff in the E. S. Bird Library would say that the library is not involved in 
literacy education. In the sense of developing an instructional program or a collection for adult new 
readers, the library will not fit a traditional definition of library involvement in literacy. Literacy 
involvement m a college or university library, however, is best defined in terms of its collection about 
literacy and teaching adults to read. The rationale for developing a collection in this area is not 
directly related to literacy, but to the university library's mission to support the research and curriculum 
of Syracuse University. This leads, then, to the development of a collection relating to literacy. 

In addition to its circulating collection, the library contains an archive used in conducting research. 
In the archive, there has been an attempt to collect papers of organizations and individuals that would 
be of interest to literacy and adult education researchers. 

Type of Literacy Education Services Provided 

The development of a collection relating to adult literacy grew out of the research interests of the 
School of Education, Adult Education Department, and its coursework relating to adult learners. As with 
other disciplines in the Univ. rsity, the library supports these efforts with a comprehensive collection. 
The collection includes pnmarily print materials (monographs and pamphlets), and the library 
maintains subscriptions to all the major adult education journals. In addition, due in part to the efforts of 
individual faculty members, the library has a collection of newsletters from adult education 
organizations. Reference questions are received by mail from all over the world. 

The manuscript collection contains approximately 650 linear feet of materials of particular interest 
to those studying illiteracy, literacy, and the adult learner: the papers of Frank Laubach, founder of 
Laubach Literacy International; the archives of the American Association for Adult Education; and the 
records of the Fund for Adult Education. The collection also houses audiotapes, videotapes, and 
photographs. Recently, Syracuse University received a Kellogg Foundation grant to store and distnbute 
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the adult education archiv^' material on optical disc. This will make the adult education matenals 
further available to researchers not able to visit the campus. 

The E. S. Bird Library is indirectly involved in literacy education in another way: the library i*> 
used as a site for tutoring students. Tutors, especially those who might have some affiliation with the 
University, arrange to m^*et students for tutoring sessions at the library. They cite the convenience of the 
location, plus the positive influence of the setting as reasons for using the site. 

Evaluation Strategies Used 

Strategies specific to the adult education collection are not undertaken by the library, except in 
conjunction with usage figures of the collections and amount of additional acquisitions. 

Conclusion 

The role of the academic library differs from other libraries in relation to adult literacy in that it 
is a primary source of materials to support teaching of adults and research in illiteracy. The results of 
the survey indicate that college and university libraries have not identified themselves as active 
participants in the literacy effort and do not consider developing research collections to be a role related 
to the adult literacy movement; however, the E. S. Bird Library example demonstrates that any 
research library, no matter how stunning its research collections, can become hospitable to 
literacy-related activities for the adult new reader. 
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Anson Technical College 
Anson County, North Carolina 



Characteristics of the Community and the Library 

Anson County is a rural county of 25^00 people with an agricultural and texhle economic base. The 
largest city is Wadesboro, with a population of 4,100. The county has approximately 4,300 adults over 
the age of 25 who have less than an 8th grade education and an additional 3,500 with some high school 
education but no diploma. The single public library is located in Wadesboro; other communities are 
served by a bookmobile. 

The Anson Technical College serves Anson County with some classes m adjacent Union County. The 
two miin campuses are at Polkton and Ansonville. Its Conmunity Services Division is located in 
WadestK)ro. This division includes a Small Business Center, Adult Basic Education (ABE), and 
Continuing Education. ABE classes are held at the Community Services Division offices as well as in 
churches, schools, hospitals, and the Anson Technical College campuses. Those students with special 
needs also are served through classes in nursing homes, mental health centers, and correctional 
facilities. Quarterly, ABE averages 25 classes and serves approximately 325 students. 

Library services are offered through the Learriing Resources Center (LRC). The LRC offers services 
on both the Polkton and Ansonville campuses. The library collection covers all topics taught at the 
college as well as popular materials in all formats. The LRC includes the Learning Skills Center where 
students can work on improving their skills in re" -^ing, math, and English. The skills center offers 
developmental courses, such as college reading, to assist students registered at Anson Technical College. 
These courses are part of the curriculum and award colk^e credit. In addition, the Learning Lab segment 
of the skills center serves ABE and General Education Degree (GED) students as well as those adults 
with a high school diploma who need additional skills. The GED instruction is offered through the 
Learning Resources Center, not the Community Services Division. 

The Rationale for Library Involvement in Literacy Activities 

Three key factors are associated with the Learning Resources Center's involvement in the literacy 
acliviuca Kji Lite Aiouii Tcumicai College. These are: an expanded role of the LRC as a public, 
community library; the efforts of the current staff to integrate the LRC into the college; and the presence 
of the L'^ rning Lab in the LRC. 

Since there is limited public library service available in Ansonville and Polkton, the staff see the 
LRC serving the entire community, not just the students and staff of the college. Flexible collection 
development and circulation policies allow for purchase and lending of popular materials, including 
videotapes. This understanding of their role as a community resource works well with the philosophy of 
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the ABE program which is described in brochures as a community-based service. This expanded role also 
illustrates the desire of the staff to expand their services to meet the needs of the entire County 

The Learning Resources Center's involvement in ABE is one of many activities intended to further 
integrate the LRC into the instructional program at Anson Technical College. Because many of the 
courses are business and technical in nature, the use of library services did not meet the expectations of 
the staff. Efforts to hold classes iu the LRC on the Polkton campus, to identify materials of interest to 
students and instructors, to prepare publicity pieces, including a nev^sletter, and to provide leisure 
reading material have contributed to the community service image and increased use of the LRC, 
Circulation figures and attendance figures have increased by nearly 100 percent in the past three years 
because of these outreach efforts. 

The existence of the Learning Lab means that the library is linked administratively to literacy. At 
Anson Community College, however, this link is stronger than just administrative responsibility. All 
staff are actively involved in assisting students working in the skills center. In addition, the director of 
the LRC is the chief GED examiner and the assistant librarian on the Ansonville campus is the GED 
examiner alternate. Having the Learning Lab in the library also allows staff to encourage ABE and GED 
students to use all the library resources, not just those in the lab. 

T ype of Literacy Education Services Provided 

Adults who need help to improve reading, writing, math, and English skills can come to the 
Learning Resources Center for one-on^ne assistance and individual, self-paced work. Services include 
those for students preparing for the GED, students at the pre-GED stage and at the most basic skill 
levels, and adults with a high school diploma who need additional skills. The Polkton campus has the 
most complete Learning Lab, but service is also offered at the Ansonville campus. Students can register as 
an independent student of the LRC program or may use the lab in conjunction v^th classroom-based ABE 
and GED instruction. Sp)ecial interest students — those who already have a high school 
diploma — receive continuing education credit for their work if desired. 

The Learning Lab Coordinator and library staff help individuals plan a course of study and assist 
them in their self-paced study. The staff uses all forms of media to aid in the instruction, from print 
materials to audio-cassettes to microcomputers. In addition, Ihe center offers PLATO computers and 
courseware designed to help teach basic reading, math, and grammar skills to students. 

The Learning Lab budget is separate from library services, but both budgets are administered by the 
Learning Resources Center director. Currently, a portion of the Learning Lab Coordinator's salary is 
contributed by ABE, since ABE students also are assisted in the lab. The majority of the students using 
the Learning Lab are special interest and ABE students. 
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Evaluation Strategies Used 

Since direct instruction occurs in the Learning Lab, records of individual student progress are kept. In 
addition, the LRC staff use anecdotal reports of student successes in publicity about the LRC services. 

As noted earlier, the LRC staff attributes a portion of the dramatic increase in in-person use and 
circulation to the expanding efforts of the Learning Lab and the outreach efforts of the library staff to 
these students. Use of the Learning Lab also continues to increase. During the period from 1985 to winter 
1987, the number of students using the Learning Lab increased 22 percent. 

Conclusion 

The Anson Technical College Learning Resources Center has a historical connecticn to established 
adult basic education and General Education Degree programs through its Learning Lab. This 
relationship has grown over the past several years to the point where the Learning Lab's activities are 
integrated into the entire range of library services at Anson Technical College. The general library 
collection supports the instructional materials in the Learning Lab, and staff do not serve exclusively in 
just one part of the LRCs services. 

In the future, the LRC will continue to work with the Community Services Division in their efforts 
to provide community-based ABE classes. The LRC will work with ABE students who use the center and 
is presently considering ways to provide materials at these community classes. This might include a 
deposit collection at the public library in Wadesboro. The LRC staff expect an increase in GED students, 
especially with the recent changes in the GED examination. 

The increasing visibility of the LRC has aided staff in garnering special budget allotments and has 
resulted in increased use of services. The staff, however, still see that there is more to be done to make 
the LRC a community- wide service center. The library involvement in literacy services continues to 
help assure that this goal will be met. 
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LIBRARY INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACY VARIES GREATLY 

This study shows that libraries are active partners in the national literacy effort. Activity, 
however, is variable. Public libraries, as expected, are the primary provider of literacy services in 
frequency and in the range of activities offered. State institution libraries and conununity 
college/technical school libraries report a more limited range of literacy activities and a lower level of 
involvement, but both offer traditional library literacy services. State library agencies are taking an 
increasingly active role in funding and consultation with local libraries. 

When literacy activity is examined as three roles—literacy materials, literacy instruction, and 
literacy support services— all are present in the types of libraries noted above. The role of literacy 
instruction, on the whole, remains the least offered. Literacy support services and literacy materials are 
pervasive across all the libraries reporting involvement in literacy.. 

It is probably misleading to compare literacy activity across all types of libraries. Given the 
different missions of the libraries, it would be expected that the type of literacy activity would vary. 
The public library, with its nnission to serve the general public, offers the widest range of literacy 
activities, across the literacy materials, literacy instruction, and literacy support services roles. 
Because literacy classes are often held in connmunity colleges, the library logically supports the 
individual learning of these students by providing collections and learning lab facilities rather than 
offering direct instruction. For state institution libraries, literacy training may be offered by a separate 
branch of the institution or directly by the library. Depending on the parent institution's approach to 
literacy instruction, the librar/s response will vary. 

For college and university libraries, their primary client groups are students and faculty. Their 
literacy role would be to provide materials to enhance curriculum and research in adult education. For 
school libraries, their mission is focused on the school-aged population. While some secondary schools 
could open their collection to adult basic education classes in the community, their primary contribution 
will be in the area of breaking the illiteracy cycle, that is, family literacy. State library agencies, with 
their mission to promote library development, logically look to supporting local literacy efforts with 
consultation and funding. 

Describing the most likely roles by type of libraiy should not be interpreted as saying that each 
library will carry out the same activities. As the data from the questionnaires show, a library selects 
from the entire range of literacy activities, making each program unique depending on the community 
and institutional characteristics. To narrowly define a "required" set of literacy activities for a type of 
library fails to take into account local differences and preogatives. In particular, a library does not need 
to be involved in direct instruction to be "involved" in adult literacy education. 
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ILLITERACY WON'T BE ACTED ON IF IT'S NOT SEEN 

Identifying indicators for levels of literacy in a community is not simple, and this study used icvr 
indicators — percentage of population for whom English is a second language, ethnic diversity, education 
level, and poverty— to exaniine whether the level of literacy activity would relate with such objective 
indicators. This study could identify no clear relationship with community condUions, but did find a 
consistent relationship between level of literacy activity and the attitudes of the library managers 
toward literacy services. The case studies further illustrate the importance of the individual's 
perception of the need for service. This observation suggests the need for further examination of the 
perceptions of librarians regarding the problem of illiteracy and the library's role in literacy services. 

LITERACY ACTIVITIES FIT IN A CONSTELLATION OF LIBRARY SERVICES 

Across types of libraries, the most consistent predictor of library involvement in literacy services 
was the librar/s involvement in similar kinds of services: adult education activities, outreach services, 
and cooperation with non-library agencies. Apparently those libraries more hospitable to such services 
are also more open to an increase in the number of literacy activities. In the public library case steadies, 
literacy services were seen a natural response in a tradition of responding to needs in the community, such 
as those of the hearing impaired, visually handicapped, homebound. 

LIBRARY LITERACY ACTIVITIES HT IN A CONTEXT OF COMMUNITY SERVICE 

Libraries were more likely to be involved in literacy when there was more non-library literacy 
activity. An opposite expectation might have been justified: that libraries would be more likely to be 
involved in literacy education where others were not addressing the problem of illiteracy. The reason 
for the finding that library involvement is greater where there are more non-library providers is not 
clear. In some cases, the library has been asked for space for tutoring or for literacy materials by the 
non-library providers. The presence of literacy education activities may increase others' perceptions of 
the needs for service. The picture that emerges, however, is of libraries finding their place in the 
configuration of literacy education services offered in their community. There was little reference to 
conflict or redundancy among the adult educators, librarians, and others offering literacy services. 

LITERACY SERVICES MAY NOT BE INSTITUTIONALIZED IN THE LIBRARY 

The premise of cooperation that underlies much of the library literacy activities leads libraries to 
choose among a wide variety of activities. To say that libraries are entirely comfortable with their 
involvement, however, is incorrect. As demand for library literacy activities increases, librarians try to 
find a logical place for the service v^thin the organization. Are these activities a part of adult services, 
reference, or outreach? As the data from the questionnaires show, funding from local library sources is 
limited; libraries depend on outside sources to fund these activities. As outside funding increases for 
library literacy activities, more attention should be given to assuring that the literacy programs become 
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more institutionalized, rather than being seen as a "special service." Without this library-wide 
acceptance of the literacy service, these activities in most libraries will suffer the same fate as other 
special user services. 

A lack of instit\itional support for literacy activities may stem from a number of factors. As the case 
studies and literature illustrate, library literacy programs tend to be identified wih an individual who 
has a particular interest in this kind of library service. For other libraries, once they become mvol ved in 
literacy aaivities, they realize that the journey for adult new readers to becoming steady library users 
is a long one. TTie payoff for libraries is not dramatic in terms of a new user group; the return to the 
community, however, is considerable. 

VOLUNTEERS ARE KEY PERSONNEL 

Basic to many library literacy programs is support from volunteers. These volunteers, however, tend 
to be more "professional" than the general library volunteers. For ex^^.mple, many have a higher 
education or other professional background and view their involvement in the literacy program as 
professional service. This particularly is true of those involved in tutor training and student recruitment 
and placement. Given this level of commitment, libraries find that, as a group, the volunteers are 
mak ;g many of the service decisions comparable to those that would normally be made by the staff in 
oiher Lbrary services. The interviews suggest that this situation has the potential to detract from the 
percep ion of the literacy program as a general library service and that integrating a primarily 
volunteer-based library service with more established library services is the challenge facing many of 
the rapidly growing library literacy programs. 

EVALUATION IS A CRITICAL AREA FOR DEVELOPMENT 

The busic question regarding library hteracy programs is "what differences do they make?" This is 
a perennial quesrion for any library service and is problematic to assess. The majority of libraries are not 
involved in direct instruction; these libraries' literacy materials and literacy support services contribute 
to the community-wide literacy effort. To what degree these contribute is particularly difficult to 
assess, although interviews with non-library literacy providers suggests that this support is critical to 
their efforts. On the instructional level, libraries report that their programs are having an impact on 
individuals. Each person who reaches his or her learning goal is a siiccess story. But considering the 
survey and case study data, the number of adults being helped does nc t appear to be making a major 
difference in the communities' illiteracy rates. The challenge of this low difference is not a library 
problem alone; all literacy providers combined are reaching only a limited number of adults who need 
help (Kozol, 1986). 

Evaluation data now collected by libraries are mainly counts of elements of the program such as 
numbers of students, of tutors, of materials used, and the like. In the absence of well-specified objectives 
for literacy programs, the objects for evaluation are not clear. Some argue that the increases in the 
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reading level of the learner are the ultimate evaluation, but evaluation of learner progress has been 
frustrated by the complexities of defining criteria for progress (that is, whether progress should be 
relative to a standard test, to the learner's goal) and the difficulties in obtaining quality longitudinal 
data in an area where both the learner and the tutor are volunteers. 



LIBRARIES ARE FINDING THEIR PLACE IN THE LITERACY EFFORT 

Individually, libraries do make a difference by winning small skirmishes, although nationally, 
the campaign against illiteracy may seem to nnake little progress. When one examines the strengths of 
libraries — especially public and school libraries — services to children provide a great opportunity to 
prevent illiteracy. Prevention of illiteracy, in the long run, has a greater chance of success than 
remediation. Family literacy programs focussed on parents and children have the potential for more 
institution-wide support since these services bring together several different service units in the library. 
Recent news from state library agencies (such as. New York and California) of activities in support of 
family literacy is encouraging. 

The immediate future for library adult literacy programs seems optimistic. Libraries currently 
involved in literacy education are reporting expansion of existing services. For those libraries not 
involved or with limited involvement, plans to study and start services are reported. In the long term, 
however, the current amount of library literacy activity may level off unless there is library support of 
these services. Until literacy services are seen as a basic service function in libraries, many of the 
programs will disappear. Libraries, especially public libraries, have historically been involved in 
literacy. But a review of this involvement shows upward and downward swings. Increasing community 
involvement in library literacy projects and continuation of cooperative efforts among providers can help 
assure that this current level of activity at least remains constant, if not increases. 

Literacy has always been implicit in the role of libraries. At this time, libraries are making 
explicit their role as essential partners in the local and national effort. Future library involvement in 
literacy activities may dependon parallel services in reme^iiation and prevention. The first may help 
alter the texture of the individual's life; the second may do more to break a social cycle. 
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SLIS 



February 4, l«)87 

Ictephone 60K 261-2900 
608/263 0J21 



l>ar Dta-ctor, 

\(>iirhhr»ay has been selected to participne as a respondent in a federally funded njtionwidc study 
of libranes and ihcir involvement in litera y cdueation Hie purpose of the study is to investigate 
the extef)t and nature of this involvement \ i all types of libraries. 

If you are currently involved in literacy education, your responses on the enclosed questionnaire 
regarding your librar>' and its programs will take about 45 minutes If you are not currently 
involved or have limited involvement, llie response tniie will be reduced Please reiuin the 
cjuestionnaire by Monday, February 23, 1987 in the enclosed, postage-paid envelope 

I- \rticipation is \ oluntary: however, it is important that each selected library respond 1 he results 
w.ll be reported in the aggregate and not by individual library For libraries involved in Uteraey 
ed ication. a follow up questionnaire may be sent. 

I his study IS being funded by a contract from the U S Department of Hducation whith is 
authorized to make contracts with institutions of higher alucation for research related to tlie 
improvement of libraries (P.L 89-329 as amended; Section 223) The data are being collected for 
use by the I' S Department of Education 

'I he study result^ will assist libraries in improving and developing literacy edutainni programs and 
will .11(1 [Planning for literacy education at the state and federal levels Your partu ipatu^n \mII help 
tha' development If you have any questions about the study or have additional intoniiaiion on 
lihrarv literacy education activities, please communicate with us at the above address or by phone 
(()()X) 26M)I2I or 263 29(X) We appreciate your assistance 

Sincerely, 




Print ipal Invcstigaior 

Debra Wiltox Johnson 
Pro)CCl C(X)rdmat(>f 
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Sample Cover Letter Sent with Follow-up Questionnaire 



Dear Oia\Mor 

Dunng March 1987 wc <vent you a questionnaire on your library's involvcnieni in adult Incr.K y 
education Since it is very unportant to receive your response, wheth er or not vour lib rary is 
involved IP literacy , we are sending you another questionnaire 1"he purjiose of the siudy is to 
invesugate the extent and nature of this involvement in all types of libraries 

If your hbrary is currently involved in literacy education, your responses on the enclosed 
questionnaire regarding your library and Us programs will lake about ininuics If your library is 
iK^t currenily involved or has limited involvemeni, the res|)oiise time will Ix- reduced Please reiurn 
ihc questiornaire by Friday, May 29, 1987 in the enclosed, posuge paid envelope. 

Participation is voluntary, however, it is important that each selected library resp(Mi<l '1 he results 
will be reported m the aggregate and not by individual library For libranes involved in literacy 
education, a follow-up questionnaire may be sent 

This study is txring funded by a contract from the U,S Department of r^lucaiuMi s^hith is 
authorized to make contracts with institunons of higher education for rescaith related to the 
unprovenient of libraries (P.L. 89-329 as amended. Section 223) The data arc being collected for 
use by the U S Department of Education. 

Ihe study results will assist libraries in improving and developing litera( y education programs and 
\mI1 aid planning for literacy educauon at the state and federal levels Your response is so important 
10 us tliat wc will be telephoning libranes that have noi responded. 

If you have any questions about the study or have additional inforin:itinii on liln.ifv htctary 
educ.ilK^n attiviiies, plea<;e communicate with us at the above address or by plione {(i)^) 26"^ 0121 
or 26^ 29(K) We appreciate your assistance 



t NI\|^RSM\ 0^ ()NSI\-MAI)IS()N 




LinRARlFS ANO LfTFRACY FDIK AIION 

SCHOOL Ol UBUAin and INIOHMAIION SIliDII.S 



May 8, 1987 



IMul ( WImu ll.tll 
H»0 Noilh SUttM 
^f.Mll^»tn Wisu>itsin 5^7')f» 



WJ«/2f.^ 0121 



Sincerely. 




rrmcipal lnvc*;upjior 




Debra Wilcox Johnson 
Proved Coordinnior 



UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN— MADISON 
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Sample Cover Letter Sent with Program Description Questionnaire 



lNI\tKsnY 01 \\1S( ONSIN-MADISON 



SLIS 



I.IURARIKS ANDIJTKRACY KD. CMION 

S( HOOI (>! MBK\R> AM) IM OKM A I ION S U I >U S 



July 2. 1987 



Mvlvn < \Mi<1^ llill 

M I.Ik, ti \S<M.'n...i <.'^i»/» 



Dear Director 

Your library was selected this spnng to panicipate as a resi>ondent in a federally funded n.nion^^ 
study of lihrancs and their involvement in literacy education You indicated en the first (|uestionnnne 
that your library was involved in literacy education 

In order to provide more details on the type of literacy aciivities in libraries. ;^e are asking y<ni to 
respond lo this second- stage questionnaire 'Hus quesnonnaire will provide esscniial dcMils <iii the 
literacy programs in libranes and how these programs are evaluated. 

Your responses will take about 30 minutes Flease return the qucstionnane h> Frid;i>, ,lnl> 24. 
1987 in the enclosed, postage-paid envclojK 

Panicipation is voluntary, howeve', it is imix>nant that each selected library rcsp.md I he results ^Mll 
be rcfxincd in the aggregate and not by individual library 

I his study is iKing funded by a contract from ihe U S Dcpanment ol !'du( .u.on u ha h is .u.tlu»n/(M 
to make C'oniracts wiih insiitutions of higher education for re^arch relate, to il.e .mpro^ i ineni w 
libraries (P L 89- 329 as amended; Section ?23) l^hc data are being collected for use by the V S 
Depanment of Fxlucaiion 

•I-he study results will assist libraries in improving and developwig literacy education programs ami 
w 1)1 aid planmng for literacy education at the state and federal levJs Your parncipaMon will Mp (h.it 
development If you have any questions al>out the study or have addmonal inlormai.on on .b a > 
lucraiy cducauon activities, please communicate with us at the alxwe address or b> pho.ie iUm 
263 012! or 263 29(X) We appreciate your continued assistance 

Sincerely, 

D<iugfas L 7wei7ig ^ 
pTin( Invc^iiK^ior 

Debra Wilcox Johnson 

IVf^iTM Oirtrdinalor 



UNIVERSFTY OF WISCONSIN— MADISON 
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Sample Cover Letter Sent to School Districts 



IM\rHSll\ 01 \MS( ()NS|N_M \|)|S()N 



SLIS 



LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 

SCHOOI. Ol |JBKAR\ AND INIOHMAUON SM 1)11 S 



February 16. 1987 



Helen ( Wl>M^ IIjII 
MM» Nonh r.tk Sirai 

hU plume (m 



608/261 0121 



Dear Director of Library Media Scmccs: 

Yoiir school district has been selected to participate as a respondent m a fcderally-finuicd 
nationwide study of libranes and their involvement in literacy education The purpose of the study 
IS to investigate the exicnt and nature of this involvement in all types of hhranes In panicular. we 
arc interested in the involvement of secondary school hbmrv/mcdia centers in providing htr rgcy 
programs targeted to tiie out-of-school adult . 

If your secondary school library/media centers arc currently involved in literacy cdut ation. your 
responses on the enclosed questionnaire regarding your secondary school librnry/iiialia centers .\nd 
their programs will take about 45 minutes. If your secondary school lihrary/mcdia tenters arc not 
currenUy involved or have limited involvement, the response time will be reduced Please return 
the questionnaire by Friday» March 6, 1987 in the enclosed, postage-paid envelope 

Pomcipaiion is voluntary, however, it is important that each selected school district respond 71ie 
results will be reported in the aggregate and not by individual district For distncts involved in 
literacy education, a foUow-up questionnaire may be sent 

Tins study is being funded by a contract from the U.S. Department of Education which is 
auihonzed to make contracts with institutions of higher educaaon for research related to the 
improvement of libraries (P L. 89-329 as amended; SccDon 223). The data are being ctjilectcd for 
use by the U S. Department of Education. 

Tlic study results will assist libranes and media centers in improving and developing literacy 
education programs and wiil aid planning for literacy educanon at the state and federal levels. Your 
panicipaoon will help that development. If you have any questions about the study or have 
addioonal infoimaoon on bbrary literacy education activioes, please communicate wuh us at the 
above address or by phone; (608) 263-0121 or 263-2900. V/e appreciate your assistance 



Sincerely, 




Douglas L. Zweizig /' 
Associate Professor 
Principal Invcsugator 




Project C(x>rdinaior 



UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN— MADISON 



ERLC 
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Sample Cover Letter Sent with Follow-up Questionnaire to School Districts 



|iNI\fHSITY OF \VIS( ONSIN-MADISON 

SLIS 



MBRARIFS AN!) LIl F.RAC Y KDIK ATION 

SCHOOI. Ol 1.1BKAK\ AND INI ORM A I ION S 1 1 DIKS 



April 23. r>H7 



I Mm { Wfui, II III 

N»»ttn Pill sttm 



Dear Director of Library Media Services* 

Dunng February 1987 we sent your school disirici a quesrionnairc on library/nKrdia center 
involvetnen! in providing adult literacy education Since it is very iniponant to receive your response, 
whether or not your media centers are Involved in literacy, we arc sending you another 
questionnaire. The purpose of the study is to investigate the extent and nature of this involvemcni m 
all types of libraries. In particular, we arc interested in the involvement of SC^WJfljJjMXSflliHil 
lihrarv/mcdia centers in providing litfraT Y proerams targeted tff ihc niit-of-school adult. 

If your secondary school library/media centers arc currently involved in literacy cdutaiion. >oiir 
responses on the enclosed questionnaire regarding your secondary sch(K>l library/mcdia tcnicrs and 
ihcir programs will take about 45 minutes. If your secondary school lihrary/mcdia centers arc n )i 
currently involved or have limited involvement, the response tiuK will be reduced. Please return the 
questionnaire by Friday, May 15» 1987 in the enclosed, postage-paid envelope. 

Pamcipation is voluntary: however, it is important that each selected schcxil district respond llie 
results will be reported in the aggregate and not by individual library. For districts involved in 
literacy education, a follow-up questionnaire may be sent. 

I his study is being funded by a contract from the U S. Department of Rducaiion wlut h is auih(>ri7nl 
loniakc contracts with institutions of higher education for research related to the inipiovc;iKni of 
libraries (PL 89-329 as amended; Section 223). The data are being collected for uso hy the I) .S 
DcpjuTTTKnt of Education. 

The study results will assist libraries and media centers in improving and developing literacy 
education programs and will aid planning for literacy education at the state and federal levels Your 
response is so impor:ant to us that we will be telephoning school districts that have not responded 

If you have any quesuons about the study or have additional information on library literacy educauon 
activities, please communicate with us at the above address or by phone (fi()R) 26^ 0121 or 
263 2*XX). We appreciate your assistance 



Sincerely. 



I><)a^las L '/.wci7ig / 



l*rincip,il Invc^tiR.tiof 



Dcbra Wilcox /ohnson 
Pn)jfClC<x)fdmni<Jc 



NOir h tmpofuuit to know if you received thu questionnaire If you do n<>i p!.in on rcspomlmg lo Uk- 
(HK-M«>nnairc. pic.isc ckck jxl bclow and return this tcucr m the business reply cnveU^^* provided Hunk ><ni 

We cannot respond to the questionnaire at ihK tunc 
School District: ^ - 



Ciiy/State. 



UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MADISON 
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LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 

PUBLIC LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRF 



Liicracy education provKJcs learning opportunities lor adults sixteen and over who nre not 
enrolled in secondary school The opportunities include the range Irom mrtiai acQuisition ol 
b3S»c reading ability through the threshold of lupciionai literacy m home, wort<, and community 

The loiiowing activities are examples ol library involvement m literacy education 

Contrtbutmg lo publ»c undor standing of tho nalur« of ilMoracy and ways to incttasi* adufi htor.-Ky 

Pfop-ifing and dissommating print and •Iftdronic matonaU to h«lp tow Uorato adults to mcieasa 
thoir commumcalion proficioncios 

Hoiotng to plon .ind conduct educational acii/ttiM lor adults sGoktnrj to raach a throshoJd of 
functcnal Ittofacy. for oxamplo. r«cturtmoni and tfammg ot voluntod/j 

Including. M,\b,n .^duit oducaiKJn xttvrtios foLilod lo any content ir^i^ of t^o iqIo i Ho.icv 
«»<1uC3!.on ron^cwnont thai inclu<Jos dol'bOf.ito .mention to rarsmq i.iof acy «o lovnK that il*ow p»«iplo 
10 function m "ioctoty and to Ofihanco thow hvos 



The ioiiowir>g activities are jjoi examples of library irwotvemeni in literacy education 

OtfOfinq vKiil worV or counseling lofvtcos to assist loss ad^anta^od low Wornto .iduiJS lo copo 
wiih t^f'omi ind '.or.ol pinhlnmn 

Prov-o'ing odult vtxroliona! oducaJon (of pwdy-o .11 ^)^v l^»vols ')» rit)t<'iofnv if>'l uV^yifnm 

Pfovtdmq course rolatod lomodial f>ducalion for Mudonts onioiloo Jl tho commufhiy tn(!*»no or 
univorSity Invol 

UndiM4»f4»ri .itod pioviS'on d hbf ary «;orv<os fof '^* <jonnf.i| puD'iC some smaij poMtOn o< whom 
aro .idults wtih low literacy 

Pfovidmo nducationaf oopcflunrt'o^ lo' aduT; wh ♦^")n <»(iuc.*ion.i| ti>vo"S lo onhAfv-o ihoif Iinf i 
(Such .TS th'Oyfjh Tjioal Books d.scuss'On groups c fi.t'O'Mi i%';u»>s f nfur** Muf^y r rcns) 



Return to: 

LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
School of Library and Information Studies 
University of Wisconsin— Madison 
600 North Park Street 





DEFINITION OF LITERACY EDUCATION 



Madison, Wisconsin 



53706 



Or/ONo 1850-0595 Exp 7/31.87 



UNIVERSmr OF WISCONSIN-MADISON 



ERIC 
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LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EOUCATtON 
PUBLIC LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE, p 1 



1 would you dejcrt5«yows«fwc« area as 222222^ iPL£ASe CheCX <xi ONE ) 



□ 


(1) 


uroan 


□ 


(2) 


Uft>ar>>sutxirt}un 


□ 


(3) 




□ 


(4) 


subottun-^rai 


□ 


IS) 





P 
Q 



2 Whai IS lh« sue otthe population »n>ow service comoxjnuy or ine ooputaion 
ot ih« s4rwict area you art pnmeut/ irtefoeo lo %etvtP 



3 P^ase isiNTute tne pefcenaqe (X these frv« groups your $erv<e communrty popuiaiior^ 

PERCENTAGE CF SERVKX COMMUNITY POPUUkTTON 



A<^ar) 

SlacK (rwi H«5p3ncj 
Hisoamc 
Native Amercan 
WTMie 



■» For what percentage ct your service comrrtinitv pojxiiatiof^ woukj vou 
«fm«e Erignsh is a secxvtj unquaQe ' 



ERIC 



LIBRARIES ANO LITERACY EDUCATION I ' 

PUSLtC LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE, p 2 AA;« suieen vears anc c/er wr>o are rxj: erro.ieo .n 

I secorx:3rv scnooi ccrs- 'vj^e •"e ajCience fcf iris service 



5 please cnecx a i sojfces of 'everxie tn tiicai yean986 ( Oa i985 S^pt 1986I 
'or your iityary ana irxscaie th« amount from eacri source 



PLEASE 
CHECK (X> 



SOURCE 



NO 




YES 


□ u 


□ 


^2) 


□ a) 


□ 


(21 


□ 


□ 


(2) 




□ 


^Z) 




□ 


2) 




□ 


'2) 


□ :i 


□ 


•2) 


□ -) 


□ 


Z) 



"NO iCA't AMOUNT 

ESTMAfE v^HcPe NECESSApv ) 



w<ho<ner fctxanes) 



all other (please specify , 



if (SOI 



TOTAL REVENUE 



(5?— ift) 

("^-14) 

'li-22) 

(23-3UI 
'31-381 



Dufir^ 'he oreceqifw (rvp years what was the e<itimate\: oercemaqe o» ' orary 
'(v<aj« '.rxn oorv^ors ana grafts r corrxM/ison to c«) rr-'ea-es ' 



7 .vhat percemage oi your i<xaiv s toiai revefx;e for FVi986 was 
txpended or^ htefacy aawnes ' 



9 Oo you curreraiy use volunteers m your t txary for servces other than"ef3c/ 



il YES JDOroitinnatefv rvow many hours of vokjntepr i me 
'S coniriOuJeo annuaiiv > 



fCR C?F'C£ USE 

S6 

____ i"^ 



. 

69 



2 

s 

5 
< 
s 

I 

I 

2 

c7i 
2 
O 



Ui 
> 

2 



60 
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LiSRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
PUBLIC LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE, p. 3 

9 Oo«y«if»bf*fyofT»ftneioa>v«n5 PLEASE ChKk f.) Aa txaT apply ^ 

On-sie eoucatcrttJ coonj^iog for assessing arc porjicng an eowcatcnai program 

Adut rtfomanon* pjogratrnwig. • ^ on txccks estate psannmg or tcycse ffOZit 
P~) Martw^^gliJesioOertrfy kam.^oppomms>es tnm#oc>n¥TX)n«tv 
n Qe«efT3i to omer educroiui rtsrjtcns and organoators 
n Aou« pflogfammng lo enhance reacsng. t g Doo* ascussons auitw teoufcs 
n Nona of tn« afiovt 

10 Does your a>fa/y t«jv^ P« forovwng seooces PiE>oE CHECK ixj all that apply j 
n Provxjematenaistores-^rtsoirxjwignon-eisj 

n ?rovid«nw«nals«3resx3eftS(^co<Te<aionai-ns£:uion<s) 

P~| cflw prograflfintng outs«M me iJxaiy for aouis e a sww or rKJeawsnai cer<ers 
n Otbvef matenau to tt>e noineocxincj 

Q Cnef tt*eohor»e rif«renc« service va a te*«comrmnicat»ons cevce for ne cea* or r-^e 
navng unpaired (TOQTTY) 

rn P'an coooe<atrve prwya/iwr-ng w^h non Kyary agenoes cn socaJ ixoWerns 
* g . cnjg atjuse comestic valence :een or«gnancy 

n None o< the aaov* 
ti Da&i vouf lOfaiv v>onc vxfi fY ?n »-ty?'Y acen&es and OTsan^aom Oy 

iPLEASE CHECK (ij ALL TWaT APPLY ) 

Q stiecuv) niaxeruS 

shanng jfi#orm3t«n aixut services 

CO soorsonng programs 
Qj] snarw] resources 
Q anerxJtf^g tr>etf meetxigs-'DfOQfams 

^rxJertaKog puC<«ctv or 0uO<ic rratiorvs ertorts 

fe<er4Tng patrons to aoprccnate services 
Q ?ancoat«3 in irje* sTal t^ain^ng 

I I inviting ^qencY personnel fo csf oaie n i t/afy con 'x>ng eoucation ofle»vir,s 
^ 'cofesenting fr>e lOrary on cwa'cs ct zorprn tiees 
s'or»e of ffte aoove 




3 ' 



LtSRARiES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
PUBLIC c«9RARY QUESTIONNAIRE, p. 4 



fiore A<x«s sateen years anc ever wno at rxx enro-iec -n 
seconcary scnooJ ca-t<:«uie '^e auoence for ira$ service 



• 2 s :nenj a s'^e ♦eve< "eracy efton vtCioui Kxary *MXvefnen» yoor s:aie' 
I I ;! NQ Q] '2) YES Q 3) DONT KNOW 
I 

H YgS. wticft agency, or^amzanon ooortsnates inis 9^txf 



'.3 Is tnere a yate-^evetj^orvjrvovedtttracy effort ^ytxv Stale'' 



□ ■i. NO □ YES □ 



9» OONT KNOW 



FOR OTTZZZ :SZ 



. 31 

- 32 
. 33 
. 3< 

- 3S 
. 36 
. 37 
. 38 
> 39 
. 40 



il^'ES wncn agency/organizatcn coordnaies tns efton'' 

• 4 Are rere npn-^.tya'v actftncies gc»ig on *i your ccmnrunffy/area to cormat (Weracy' 
O NOfGOTOQ •?» 

n 91 cx;ntknow(gotoq 7S] 

□ 2! YES bu:imncira.Ti:'iaj¥»<nmem|GOnDQ i5) 

□ '31 YES 

? 

ifV£S wnoioitnefcsowr^areoemgortered' 'PLEAS6CW6Ck:xi all 'MAT apply ) 
n program at a comrrxmrty coiiege/tecnncai scnooi 
n program offered ""ougn a scnooi diStnc: 
n vowneer Meracy lutcnng grooo 

n arf Aated w<r) taujacn Ltferacy imemaicnaf 

n aff»fiaiedw<ft Uleracy Voiur^teersci Amenca 

n noart*atoow<nnaionaigrou3 

n cent know aftihaton 
n cofiege or wwersiry progtam 

n otfter fPieise specify i 
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X 

5 

2 
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LJBRARIES AMO LITERACY ^ 
PUBLIC wlBRARY QueST'C 



.:ATtON 
p 5 



Note aajts sii^een vea'5 3fx: c^er wno are no' erwo eo i 



* 5 Are tnerc any wner Hfcf? 'v.-<efacv acprties j> vour area 

•xjuang puwc Jirafy sys:e<^ as wei as otf>9r •vces cf ttranes)' 



□ 



□ 



□ 



3) DON'T KNOW 



:2 

^3 



■•S Mow u'"^rTam CO voti if^^f* veer t<t)fafvs etoTS are <n ; teracv aaviues 
PLEASE C RCIE C*i£ NUMSERj 



10 



2 
O 

u 
p 
o 

u 
<: 

H 



How 00 vou fi'* vocf '.Brarv 003^3 of tijyees rate fie nrwnanca 
5» Keracv aarrt<e$ retawn fo your Uxavs o'j'e' x:--i>es ' 

PLEASE C PClE CNE NUf^ER ! 

v.pipLn 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 



10 
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L,3RARt£S ANO literacy EDUCATJOn 
PUBLIC LIBRARY QUEST;OnnaiRE. p 6 


Note AfjuiTS suteen y»ars jna ever wfto are rot enrc!.e<: i 
seccncary scRooi coist.twie tie aucence tor tiis service 


• 3 >ease rase tne lo'towmq sTa;efren:s on a len-QOtra sca'e by afCiiOQ 


e apcrcpnate r^otjer 










.PLEASE 


CLE orjLY CnE num8cP ) 






STRONGLY 
AGREE 










STR JNCLY 
DISAGREE 


a. uteracv prograna are an 

ess»ncoi se<vc« o< pucjic ifcranes 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 9 


10 


t) An irrxxjrta/n funaon oJ pt*ic t-txanes 
« :o provK)© «eracy Monng^ 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 9 


10 


c P;-C'x: i*y3r>es sftoua cesxjnatf a portion ot 
rer cuogers lof literacy aGrrties 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 9 


10 


a ^'us'c iilxary resources are oener useo for 
services osTier tfi^ bieracy 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 9 


10 


e Sponsoring weracv programs m puWc 

. txanes necs tt3 tne gaps t>«ween servces 
pfovoedCy aeracy agencaes 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 9 


10 


' A crifTvary etXicaiionat pufoose o* tne put/c 
'Orary rs to stmtiate reaoers to read not 
teacn noo-reaoers to read 


1 2 


3 


^ 


5 


5 


7 


8 9 


10 


5 t is not ctear riow a cuac Uxary can oeoorrw 
rM)veo *i ueracy 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 9 


10 


*?ie tfwo^vefT\er< ot duoU: Kvanes in iiferacv 
erofis « an unnecessary cXOicatonotservces 
oryvtxd otfter aeracy agenots 


1 2 


3 


4 


tz 


c 




8 9 


10 


3a5>)C ! txarws should Ceconne irrvofve<J m hteracy 
programs orwy w<h tunfl/ig trom ouisxJe sources 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


5 


7 


8 9 


10 


cr Tiary eci^cationaj oorpose oi !ne puoJc 
ca"^ rs to cornoai i ueracy i e o asssi 
uaj:s learrinq (0 read 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 3 


10 


^ r*' e cnmarv purpose o' ouWc ' txanes m 
leracy prograrrs rs to pfoviOe rrateriass 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 9 


10 


P'^c c txarvessrwu<jces>gnaie statr 
'"soof^so^ties tor Meracy pro<,rarrt5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 9 


10 


_ 'e'acv services ouc'>< i^jranes suooief^rn 


1 2 


3 
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5 


6 


7 


8 9 


10 



•^e servces o«>vc«o oy '<eracv agerx.es 
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LieRARtES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
PUBLIC LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE, p 7 



cot LgCTIQN nFVPI OPMFNT 

Does your library 
19 Provd« weracy port maeruts'' 



Noit a<xj5$ Sixteen years aro ovtf *f>o art oJt enrouM »n 
seconcary scnooi conswuie {r>« auO.ence tor ims serve* 



n <i> NO I I (2) YES- PUEASC CHECK Aa THAT APPLY 

LJ 1-1 ^ ; 



«or E'SMh u 1 second 
unjuaf* <ESL) rtOTt 



tot xtf by ((•facv luton 
Of MWruoors 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



{( provided at uxXMr taciMy wtitch 
I aciMy 



20 Prov<}t ueracy audiovisuaJ masenais iior txanxxe audoca&stnes phonograph 
reoonjs vdeouip«)'> 

I I ,1) NO Q 2) YES" PL£AS£ CMECX Aa THAT APPt.Y 
t I 



for usa Dv i**f«cy tLiton 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



21 pfovioe mjcroconxxrtea and microcorrxxiter sortware leKfung oasic s^i"S 
(le math reaomg vxivtnnq)'^ 

(Z) YES" PIEASE CHECK Aa THAT APPLY 



□ .> NO □ 



for Er^DSh «t « SKono 
tan9a»9« lESL) r«»d«a 

for uS« Dv 'iwicv tirtO'^ 



t 

41 1"« .fO/fy' 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



POPCFFC6US6 
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LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
PUBLIC LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE P 8 

Does your 'ibrary 

22 DeveioQ tuK skjMs mcroconxjuier sofrwa/e"' 

• tor aouK n«w rea0er&'i««m«f3 

• tof Engtjsn as a skx>«J 

unguage (ESl) readen 

• fof us« by Keracy tuton 

ortnsuuaofs 

C3 Comoiie pnm arxJ (isiROote txjiograchtes oi i teraev ma:enais av«iiaOi« 'nom the lorary 
'or anuit new featjefvteamers Of »of use oy tuiors or mstoiaors'' 

24 Write I'ttfacypnntmatenaislOfaduXncwreaoers/itamers'' 

25 Pfoouc* arxJ Oistnouie wefacy pnnt materajs fcr aou« new reaaers earners'^ 

Q (1)N0 Q 2, YES 

26 Proojc* and d-sintxjte auacvtsuat maienais fOf adun nr* readerv'eaners ' 

Q dNO Q YES 

27 Provide a research co*>«ct«on on me lOPtc ot aoun iiMeracy'^ 

Q (UNO Q YES 

28 deniify literacy conencns tn tne area not prcvtdeo by your ubra'v'' 

li NO :) YES 



Note Aduis sutteen vean and over wno are nor enroiieo 
secorxian/ scrx>o* ronstcifte the audierx;? tor f.s servce 



□ 


1) NO 


□ 


2) VES 


□ 


,Ij NO 


□ 


2! VES 


□ 


fl) NO 


□ 


2) TES 



29 '"'fovxje cjerronitra'on CO ec ons c? ' teracv r^ateriats"* 
□ .,N0 □ . VES 
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LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
PUBLIC LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE, p 9 



Nkxt Aou«s jurtttn ytars arxJ over who art noi en-oi' J in 
svconoary scnocM cortsitfuit if>« audi«rvie for inis service 



IN<>TR(JCT1CN 
Does your library 

30 Tftm ueracy turn'' 

:)N0 [] 2) 

31 Panooatt in tra^ng st5s«n$ Jor ron Wysfy tutors' 

□ .NO □ :,VES 

22 Patiiccate m siatf tfevetoomem programs ror acJuit ba« e<»xatton •nsruaws'' 
Q .<N0 2) YES 

33 «ecAji tutors ror a \btar* baseo »nsfucJcnaJ program' 
[] .)N0 [] 2)VES 



Z4 Recnjii tutors tor at>ef weracv poov^jers^ 

NO Q :» YES 



□ 



:S Hecru't aow.i stuocrts tor a lOfarv oa$«d weracy "nstfucrionai program' 
26 f^ecruit aouij students 'or otner literacy provKiefs' 

□ . NO □ VES 

37 Evawate croqress ot aouit stuflenis' 

□ . .0 □ : 

:3 ^"3vioe I t'zn oaseo i ffracv nstrucion lu.ormg at s ses oif^e' iMn lOran/ ' 

□ . NO □ - V" 

^3 vthin-e r;si 'M) vea's sa ou^ Sr.irv cfter 'lati ceveKJomemcc*' fumg ecucaion 
"cconur ■ ' iierac.' zt Cfsrv an' 



□ 



□ 



u 
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LIBRAR'ES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
PUBLIC LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE, p 10 

Ocas your tibrary 

•10 ^ave space mat is reguiarry useo tor -neracy wonng or aduft base e<xjcaion 
oasses or for fj:or tra^ng programs' 

Q (I) NO Q >2) YES 

41 De^top arxJ distntxjtt poOtioty atxxjt pmvKjtn ot literacy servces 
(eg..produaono<bfocfiort5 ntwiietier^ wauooveuaimaienais)'' 
YES 



istott Acurts S'neen vears ano over wrxj arc r»j enroiieo m 
secotKMry scnooJ constitute the auoience 'or ih's service 



42 PuOic«« tr>e prow©m oi itUefacy (e g , puwc near-ngs irtofmatonai 
progrvrs ifirary ospiays rwrt ooveragt)' 
YES 



^3 Maintain irnorrnaton aoout weracy provicJera tn itya area'* 
Q .)N0 Q .2J YES 

44 P'ovKJe the pnmary contaa or puOlicaeO telephone rximtwf tor irtJormation 

on iieracv ana reterrai ct dtrts' 

Q .)N0 Q <2) YES 

45 "eter reouests atxxjt uteracy servces to the app^oprvate Ktcracy prov<Jer'' 

□ .,No □ :,VES 

46 Foi»ow-oo of> reterrats maoe to other literacy p* jvKjers' 

r] -)N0 Q (21 YES 

47 ProvKJe i-brary tourvonehtaton tw hteracy stooems tutors or msiaiCTors'' 

Q ,)N0 Q 2) YES 

48 Panc«)3ie as a memoerol anteracy ooawon'' 

Q .>N0 Q .21 YES 

-ig Coortfinaie tne total i.teracy etion m the communiry'' 

Q :)N0 Q (2J YES Q 

50 '^fOvKJo ''ixarv „nds to sjppon corrvnuncy "teracv ^ftons^ )2 

5 1 xa"'inistef f^rtCS tor a ccmmunTv iierac, ijrogram^ 

□ . NO □ :,yEs 2 

c!r*»f ' Srar^s cn ite^acv swes ^ivj servces ' ^ 



□ ■ "° □ 



YES 



-1 J 



8 



'fcv.oe «uDOcn servces eg j'^vce or -ar^ce r*»c;!y 'O i^oiy.OLa m"'"'* V'Cf< {x, 
YES O 
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LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
PUBLIC LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE, p n 



f^9 A<jj8$ sunttn year* ana ove^ v«rf>o a^t fvj! efifoueo .n 
s«oonaary soiooi constitute me awe eoce »or this 5efv<e 



S4 f you art fx)t oimnry »nvo»v«j wef»cy now *ne*y n t ifi« your itxary 



□ 


(1) 


fXXIiktty 


□ 


(2) 




□ 


(3) 


v*ry ik9tf 



» possOW Of vgfy t<<efy wnjj aocouKs lof tnit? 
W POssjt>(« Of very ^^^^ now nn^m you procteo' 

n (4> ^I'A L*)f JO' alfeKf|r:5 *Tvwv«a »rt iittfacv 

£5 » yo; ar» curwniy rMyveo n wefacy. how lJ^e^ « « tn ji your i<yafy w#i 
■"crtas* us <rtvo<vt<mft r Mwacy icav*i©5' 



□ 


(1) 


not iikety 


□ 


(2) 


r utM 


□ 


t3) 





r:r of^)cc use 

63 

64 

65 

67 

68 

, b9 



^9 
30 



If ws<?<« o> ytefv i*ftv wnat aocoufis tor trsij? 



2 
O 

o 



'1 cossoie Of vgfv <itety ^ow mKjw you proceW 



NOT^ Th« loio».«><3 rf«ot#vir.<j .'rtcvmjioo ^* 4,4^ ©nv n C3m o« »>*»o I3 c3'^'* 
N»m«o< p«r«oofi<*ngoiitthrt »orm 



. o»»rv 



□ □□□□ 



T.i^jnon* . rt cat* ^mo 
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LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 



APPENDIX C, page 13 



LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 

FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE 



DEFINITION OF LITERACY EDUCATION 

Literacy education provKJes learning opportunities tor adutts sixteen and over who are not 
er^rolled m secondary scNxjl The opportunities include the range Irom initial acquisition of 
basic reading ability through the threshold ol fu.ictional literacy in home. wofH. and oommunity 

The following aaivities are examples of librae lnvo^eme^t in literacy education 

ContfOunng lo pubic und^rsundtng of lh« n«lur« of ilIK«facy an<J ways to incf«as« aduR trt«j*cy 

PfiAfinq arvj djs$«m.naung pnnl »nd •Itctrone mal«naJs to h«lp bw lK«ral« adu^s \o tocraaM 
thair oommunicilcn pfOlo«no«s 

Help«ng lo plan and conduc! •ducauooai actvKMS for aduKs Making lo f»*ch a ihrtshoW of 
functional Iii«rac/. lor •iampJ«, f*auiim«ni and iraming o* vohjni««fs 

Including, wtfhin adult •dticaiion aa:vili«s f«la[*d lo any coni«nt ar«« or fif« fOl«. a literacy 
•ducaion oomponeni ihal mcludM d«li6«rii« j(l«nicn to ftamg Mtracy to t«v«ls ihat aUow p«opl« 
10 function m soci«iy and to •nhanc* th«ir ttvvs 

The following activities are nQi examples of iibra'v involvement m Weracy education 

Offtnng social wortt or ooun»«ling Mfvic«s lo M»«»l l«ss advant«g*d tow tii«rat« adulu to cop« 
w<ih p«rsonat and social probi«ms 

Provriing aduK vocalionaJ •ducaicn fw psopW ai bw i«v*ls o* profci«ncy and •mpioymenl 

Providing cours*-r«tat«d r«m*diaJ 'xJucatioo for «ud«nt3 •nroU^d at lh» communiry ouIU^qb or 
iintv«rsity (av^I 

Und<tfefi«iiat»o ptoYiuon q4 Jitxary ss^vcm for iht g«n«raJ poWc »m« smaM ponion of wfxvTi 
a/« adults with bw literacy 

PfOvKljng oducalcnal opoortunrtws lof aduJls with h»gh •ducaional kv«^ lo •nhanc* lh«if literacy 
(such as Ihioogh C/«at Oooks discussion group* or Nalonal ls:»jos Fooim study ordes) 



Return to: 

LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
School of Library and Information Studies 
University of Wisconsin— Madison 
600 North Park Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

0MB No 1850 -0595 Exp 7/31/87 



UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MADISON 
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LISRARtES ANO LITERACY EDUCATION 
FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE, p 1 

FOR L'QPAQigg WITH LITERACY 
cPl.iCATlCNPPQGRAMS 



CCQPERATiyg ACTIVITIES 



Note A(Xi"s sixteen >ea's arv: cv«r v*no are rvji enro ec n 
secono3rv school oonsJiu'e .-e aja^ence tcf tiis servce 



is youf library s iiieracy program owxJuc:k3 m cooo^raton wftn o<hef I4)f ones' 



□ 



2) VES 



tJ YES p<easft (a^eOt irws© lisranes coooeraieo w>tfi m i teracy 
pfogrammjng 

[CHECK (X) ALL TVIAT APPLY ) 

I { arancftityary or iitxanes youf system 

I j puO*< ibrafy <x «xan« 

I [ putXiCMxvY systems) 

I { icttooi tixarf Of Hxanes 

I } co8«gc/univ©r5/ry iifefafy or i<tyanes 

I I lecAncaJ ^c^oo^cofTmJnJty co««qe LbfOfy or iityanes 

I I special lixafy of i*fane$ 

I I mtrtuJonai tt>ra fy Of i>tyan«s socftaspnson state t««x!ai 
I I oticf Ltyarv or i tyanes please speedy 




LIBRARIES ANO LITERACY EDUCATION 
FOLLCW-UP QUeST;ONNAIRE, p 2 



acw->s s I'een >*ar5 arc c.e- ^no p n^* e'^f-- .»;: - 
seccnca''^ scrooi ccnsi-iu'e ne ence foe rrj s serr ce 



is ycjf 1 tfary s (teracv Pfcqram ccncx.cec i coooeraton wiin non ' srary q^uqs or agery: *$ 



□ 



H YES pJeas« cft»o those r«n J<xafy groups or agenoes cooperatec 
wurt m ueracv pfogramfnfvj 
[CHECK (X) ALL TXAT APPLY f 

□ iecnn»cai scftooi"»mfTxjniry college ACui Bastc EcJucatcn program s, 
n voiinieer Weracy gfoup(s) 

Q Retnec Senof Volunteer Program (RS VP) 

□ 

Arnercan Assocuaion oi Reiireo P^^rsorts (AARP) 
n voluntary Acton Center 

□ Petired Teac*iefs As&ociaicn 

n A<3uJt e^ ition centerfs) (not aiMiaied >w«r) a 
tectv\, schooyccmmunrty college) 

□ Refugee center(s> 

□ Sustness or irxjustry [Nunrxjer oi wjs<nesses or irxJus-ries » 

□ C.iLjfcn(es) (NufT>per 01 churches i 
Other jPfease specify 
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LIBRARIES ANO LITERACY EDUCATION 
FOLLOvV-U? OUESTIONN* he p 3 



\t^',T Ac4.'s s,x:een vea^s aryjcver •"'yj Jfe to; e^'O 



3 Does anoftjancw »'e'acv "oaxon eaust <i ycur canmunty^ 

3) DON'T KNOW 



! 

t 

'.f 'y> 

GC TOO 4) 



[yean 

1 YES Oo« your Csrary pancca:e <i u*« corvrx^vv - 'eracv ccaWd^ 
rES 



Q (1)H0 Q ,2) YE 
(GO TO 0 * } w 'ES cc fixary oe^T to panccate *i the coauor' 



I* <qS wr.ai3o«*tn«tbfaryooncntxffetotheco..i<>on^ 



2 
O 

•< 

u 

O 

> 
O 

-< 



'year* 



C/) 
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LIBRARIES ANO LJTERACY EOUCaTjON 
FOLLOW-UP CUESTiCNNAIRE p A 



No:e acjss S'xteen vta^s aryj over 
seconcarv scr^cci :cr >'i:u;e aj 



5 



5 .vcfc funcs tQT Meracv programj soectfca?y <:es<;ra;fd ^ yowf ^♦58& Sucqet' 
Q UNO Q '2, YES 



t"*' ES hew rrixjh was expencJeo 'or ttferacy prolans in 
rV'966' 



.f NO row r%>cT w<Xiic vo-j estKTvaie was exo«rx3«J *of '-''efacy proQfarrs 1 '936' 
5 ' esTiraateo eipenc-rur e tor ♦•te'acv , 



WTvit was i~e ofv;.fV3i soo'ce "uncs i*sM TO staff youf i»va-v lefacv r^'^^^iTi"? 



3 C f jncs expencw for i .-f»racv orxrams in iiscat vear 1 986 Anas cercp-raqe 
Cipv ifomtfte to=cw*v; soorce^' PiEASg est^wate wmepe ».ec£S >as¥ 

SOLiRCE Cf aiNO-NG PERCLNTAOE 

L^/ary t}uogei 

State external »unos 

Fecerai furxis 



C5onjions 



I 

i 



LiaRArtlES ArO LITERACY EDUCATION 
FOtLOW-UP CUESTIONNAIRE 0 5 



soje Ac-isso-eenvearsafxjcver^noa'eoojerrc w - 



Mxenais 

Contracec services 



TOTAL FOR LITERACY 



g> A^^NtNG A MP P/ft« tIATIQN 

11 Hcw was if» ktetacy proQr,:m for 1 986 panneo'' 

CHECK (XI ALL THAT APP^Y 



□ 
□ 
□ 



a Puw>eO&y«yafy »an 

b Wanned tTv ttxary s'af w-'^ Qovern.n<3 ooafd *woiv«m«ni 



□ e Deveooeo A<r^ 'fXXit t-em acjr new feaoerv>€arrers 
01 cnecxeo wr^<n one attecred tinai pur^ trw mosi^ 
■ -> 's r<re a wf ren p.aT io» 'rvt oa'v s i.«<f3cy c^oc^a^^ 

□ - 



□ 



, NO 



YES - 



vc s we would aopffc ^o^' ^^^^-^^ ^ ^ ^' 
■-e cjtT c vou' Clin ra: C03i 'efacv | 



>!YE5 sr^yanwic"-ec.^'3' .rr-en ^Df3^vc■anc' ^ ^ a '.«:a're can' 
r— ; . Mrc'overa.i vf -cn • a'a--' can 



■ J seoa'G e s a^ -e'ac-/ - 



Mn o< a 5 a^. asctui.c^ ' 

NO 



□ 



□ 



, :3 



LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
FOLLO'.V-UP QUESTIONNAIRE P 6 



\oie Adi-'s 5 xteen >ea'^ anc ever «no a'« re; en-c ec 
secc'^ca^ sc^oo" ccnsi^uie tie auc ence rsr sefv>ce 



3 ease creo (i) i-^se ra- sjcs fo•J;•ne^ garerec -cr vojr i.jeracy program ana 
^ ;ie 'qures w tnose 5i3:is:cs "sr ♦^C3j /ear 1 966 



p,ca<;::rHc rK')0 'FCC 



FIGURE FOH 1S36 



USE OP .NSTHUCnCNAL SERViCES 
NsjfTtjefoJtutort trailed 

n NuTtJtf oJ tutors Moong 

Q Numoer of tuiof rxxKS coftntxned 

ri Nurrocf oJ adu« learners recruffed 

□ Nurrccf of adu5 leanw puced w«n agenoes rjtors 
rn Numeer ol rvxx> oJ naaxson »cr a<X)a leafrrers 
r*i fMXTtxt ot adua leanw *i iftstruaon tor emre r** 
( 1 NurrtMf otrequtfsutorsefvca 

r*i rjuntJtf ot adu« leamef? como*««g if^ KJfanr ofOC^f" 

n Cinef (Specify . ^ 

USE OF LITERACY MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

n Amjal ccuuton o( pm iieraqr 

n Amjal orcuiasttfi 0* aoOo-vtsua) ueracv sems 

□ Nurroef ct c^ecko^JU o( «cu<yref< 'or use w<h Teracy maienate 
n NufTt)e* ol us«s of mcTOCorTtx;tcr5 

n rv-MjfaryuseoJMeracymaienais 

n Other (Spccjfy 

ACMINlSTRATIVE MEASURES 
□ 
□ 
□ 



NufToer of contacts «n«tt3?«J wtfi otne agenoes aooi-J ..t^racv 

Nurroer c< contacJS gft>m p^rtef agenc es aooui ■ te^acv 

Nixnoer of reaues:s <or jntcmafcn (rjm o-ner i ya^es or 
j^eoces aoout prDorafn tearures 

'.ufTC€r0MiteraCvC0>O<:'a0f'eS e'C CSffOutfT 



□ 



.;2 . 



.;5 . 
.46 , 



LIBRARIES ANO .IT6RACY EOUCATrON 
FOLLOW-OP GUcSTIONNAiRE. P 7 



riofe Adu"s Sixteen yeafs ana ever who are not en'O f 
secofviifv scnooi ccnsi.:u:e me JuCierce tor ser^-c-* 



'* Are o^sTa.iStcs »cw Sy youf «Karv to r>ornct irencs use ot 
yovjr 'Seracv C'C<?am :fe«K tft« comrror'Ty reuueO ro f tcracy ere 



Q {DNO Q (2) YES 



II YES please deserts the stattsics trial yoor l^ary keeps lo rionrfof trends 



tS Does your wya-v m>MOt the progress o! .rxjvcuais registered lor yoor literacy scrvces'' 
Q .UNO Q .21 YES 
T 

II YES ptease desaiOo tn« recorcJs of prog'ess or statistcs 
that youf kxar/ keeps 



15 Ooej your tiyary H>tow in« progrtsx ol *xJivOuai» once they teave or compwe tnc program'' 

Q aiNO Q <2r YES 



II Y6S p(«ast dcscr*€ ifvt recortls or staiistcs «m3J your i<3raj> keeps 



17 Does yow i*rary us« otrer evawtoo lecftncues or cxaerta if^ aOcJ'too to trvase toocaieo 
oQueflonst3 tS'' 

a. NO Q ,2i YES 

ttvES please cescroe 



•3 HOW many 'un ''"^ e<xwaient errxjioyees cces your 'ibrarv rt,ive 
= ' E 



3 i-^ow manv 'X/u ^ coes a tji' i f^e e^^o^svee ^'•^'> oer -vee» 



LIBRARIES ANO LITERACY EDUCATION f" 77" 

FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE, p 8 | ^ote Aoufts sixteen year, a-xj over wno are not enro .eo , 

I secorvjary 5cf>ooJ consii'ute .f^e 3u<3»ence 'or ihis servce 



23 !n an averaqe weeK m 1 986 r>cw many pa<3 siatt f-cu'S wottd you esJ mate 
were assi^vra to ireocv 3C\ix^ ' 



21 00 yoor fcbrary niecr appcmi a coorcmtor scec'ca ly tor trie Weracy proiect'' 



ttves rxjw many noyrs per week (Joes iftecoorctnaiof 
currentfy spend on ihe literacy pro ea'* 



_hoyrs per week 



22 0< the aaft a$s*qni?<j to teracv .^ctftfiTies wtut e<xcaionalempiovmerw baoorounofs) 
otner irvan icranansno are represeneo'' 



CHECK [t] ALL T>iAT APPLY 

□ 

social worx 

□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



adutt ecucaion 
Peace Corps viSTa 
secofxJary o<X>cat«n 
eterr^ntary eoucatxxi 
loeraians 

oiher (Please specrfy ^ 



. 30 
. 3X 
. 32 
. 33 
. 34 



23 Does youf ifc/ary use vciunjeer? o «s Kteracv tyooram' 



.lYES in 1986 how marry voKjneer 
Nxirs were assignee to Mer;»cv ?:.v««ies ' 
PLEASE EST.WATE IF NECESSARY 



.flours 



s 

it 

60 



LISnARtES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE, p 9 



No\9 AcJuns sateen yeafS ana over wno are not enroi'eo ir 
seconoary scnooi conwaute tne auc.ence for tnu service 



24 Pteate cft«ck all tYt)»< ol ynn maortais cufrenthr avatUPie 
«\ou ri<»faCYCofleaxxi 

PLEASE CHECK (X] AUTWAl APPLY 

□ 



□ 
□ 

n 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



survivavcoping sioiJs. a g htattn coosumer educaicn caretr? 
humanties eg literature history 
teisure reading, e g poou'ar ficiion t>KX,.30ny sports 
base reac>ng and wrtnq skms 
mathematcs 
scicnct 

Er^iisft as a second language textoooki 
teacner/tutonng manuals 
otrwr (Please specify 



25 How many M»racy pone items (vo*jm«s> does the Wyarjr own'> 
(PL£AS£ ESTtMArE WMEBE NECESSAflY 5 



Jrteracy pn/^ rtems 



CRGf?-C£',S= 

_ 37 

.33 

.39 

_ ^0 

_ 41 

. 42 

i3 



, 46 
. 49 
. 50 
. 51 
. 52 



- = 5 



. 67 



-5> 



26 Pioa<i» rtv>m ai a^ ^iovi';u3i fofma'. current hr avaxa&ie >n yoof itfrfacv collection and 
<x3caje tne esi#na!ed rumoer of itcfns of eacn type 



PLEASE CHECK (X| ALL TWA T APPLY 

t _ J audiocassettes 
I _ i videoca>settes 
I I 1 StnT\ films 

pnonograpn reccrcss 
I i rtimstros 
rn otnef iPieasc spocry 



ESTIMATE 0 NUMBER 0*^ fTEMS 




LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
FOLLOW-UP QUESTlONfJAlRE, p 10 



Note Aouns suneen years ano over ^no are fxst encc ec 
secof>oar^ sc^ool constitute tne aucience 'of tris serv^,^. 



Are tTKfOCOTOuters ava(U&;e for tne iiterar/ rfoorjm '' 



PLEASE GO TO 
OUESTON 29 



How marry mcfocoirouters 

are avaoabte for tne 

Irteracy program' 



28 Are ine nKfOcomputers avaitaWe 
CHECK (X| ONE 

(1) so*efy lor use Of pamcpams in tne Weracy pro-am 

rn ( 2 ) tor use o( panicsants m tne HeracY program 
and wary start 

rn < 3) to the general puWe but wrtn literacy program participants 
g(ven first pnorrty 

n . to ine general rubic c i a scneouied or tirsi come *)rst sensed basiS 
n ^) otner (Ptease spec fv 



29 Oo you o«er miaocomputer base swis software m your literacy program ' 
[]] 1)N0 [Hj <21 YES 

I ; 

PLEASE GO TO PLEASC GO TO 
OUEST>ON 31 OUESTKDN 33 



1 

(I4 



LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
FOLLOW-UP OUESTIONNAIRE. p 11 



NOie Aoufis Sixteen years ana Over WHO arc not enro'.ec 1 
seconcarv scnooi cor>siiJun m« auc e<y:e fc ifMS servce 



30 kVnai typ«» ot iteraCf mcrocorrxxjter sofrware do you oner'» 

PLEASE OiBCK [X) AU. TXAT APPIY 



I j Rea<J.n^comorenen$ion 

I I Matnematcs 

□ 

□ Ctrief (please speedy 



PR OGRAM 

31 Pieaso bneOv de&C^oe tor us any un^oue features ot youf Meracy program 



§ 

Q 



MOTE ^« foiiow^ 4»n(ifViA<) <Atorm«ort Mud b« wtvo 0<vy tn c«4« c( r>*«4 »o ooriiKi th« tOrary tty 
•ur tMormnKXi 'I w«< rtoi M u«*o ift t^* '♦oon ot ^•oorot of iWmityiAg in^o'rnjtort w»< 

Mam«ofp4'«on«i»^ou'ftfio"^ , 

^ • ^ — _ 

I sran* ^ 

~cc *** 



3 CJJ tO' car' C3^i 
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LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 



APPENDIX C, page 20 



LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE/TECHNICAL SC H OOL 
LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIR E 



DEFINITION OF LITERACY EDUCATION 

Literacy educniion provides learning opportunities lor acJutJs sixtt«?n and over who are not 
enrolled m secondary school The opportunities include :*^e range from mituil acquisition of 
bastc reading abihiy through the threshold of lurKlional literacy nome work, and corrmunity 

The toiiowmg activifes are examples oi librar^/ invc'*'ement m literacy education 

ConUibuling 10 pubdc undorslandmg of the natuio ol illitoiacy and ways to incro.ise ndult titOf^icy 

PfOparirg and dtt^seminating print and oI&C!ioniC malofials to *^6'p 'ow liloialo aduiJs o incioaso 
Ihoir COfnmuf^ical'On proficienctos 

Uptpmrj 10 r nf^ Of^d co'^duct nducatonal activities loi ad jtts sooking to roach n thfoshoW o< 
furtriionsl 'or.icy lor oxampio, loC'uit lent and Ifamtng of vo'unioof^ 

lic'ud'ng A '*>'n adult odoration activities rolatod to any conlonl area or rfn fo\o i 'icricy 
nduc.iiicn cr ronert tha' mc'udns dol.berale attention to raiStrvg lieracy 'o lovofs i^ ii'ow poopio 
Jo fund on n society ai>d to onhanco their livos 



Tht> foiiowif^g aciiV'Hes are not examples of library involvement m literacy cducn''on 

O'^rfinf^ 'cr \\ vvr^ik nr rniir^-nling -.flrviro*; to "is*;i'.t In-.*^ idvint I ter iif' i i i 'o • o; <» 

witt^ (^»f«-.c'»it ^ivj -tyw^ piotilntns 

Providing aCurt vocational oducaticn 'or p«)opie at lov<>ls d pfol'Cpnrv and ^^'"r -vf'^on! 

Providing cou'so folated rempdia! education for stodonis onioiiod at the cofi^f^uniiy colloge or 
untvfl'Sity evel 

Undihorenliated prcviSipfi o* library sorvtCAS for the oor>ef(il pubic some small po^' on ot whom 
are «idu!ls wlh tow literacy 

Providing pducitonat oppoftunitios for adults wrth high oduCat»onil lovoK to Ofih.ifv o Itieir itJnracy 
(such as through Groat Bocks discussion groups or National Issues Tofum study cifcios) 



Return to: 

LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
School of Library and Information Studies 
University of Wisconsin— Madison 
600 North Park Street 

Madison, Wisconsin 53706 ^^^^^^^ i850-O595 Exp 7/3i'87 
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U8RAR1ES ANO LITERACY EDUCATION 
COMMUNITY COLLEGfen-ECMNICAL SCHOOL 
LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE, p T 

1 would you oescnbo ycxjf $&>vc> a/ea as prm^ (fn£>Sc check (X) owe.] 



□ 


a: 




□ 


(2) 




□ 


(3» 


suburoan 


□ 


(4; 


stOufl/arMwal 


□ 


tSj 





2 Whai(j ir>9 iueolifi»t»oulaU)oyouar«pnfTvinJytnt««3MJC swvd 
(aoaerw t^roamert f acuity aft3s««)'' 



_2 



3 Pi«a» esumait tfit pvrctnfage of tnes* tr^t groups erwoi'W or wonong in vour 
:«cnn<ca< scftoovwrnfrxincy coJi«g« 

PERCENTAGE oe SERVICE COfcWUNITY P<yu>TX)M 



% 


Asian 


(15 


-18) 


% 


3la<* (noi Hupanci 


(19 


■22) 


% 






:$) 


% 


Native Amercan 


(27- 


70) 




VVh4« 


(31 


34) 



2 
O 

u 

O 

u 

H 



4 Pleas* esi.ma:e the Dercemagt ol ihvs« ffvt grtx-ps rescnq ,n ir-e ccpvtum, 
wtwi your soxxx s tocafld. 

PEPCENTAGC Of SERVICE COMMUNJTY POPU>ncs 



% 


Asun 


(35-38> 


% 


Slack (not Hispano 


(35-42) 


% 


Ht$oan>c 


(<3-46) 




NatTvo AmsfTcan 


(47-50) 




Wh«e 


(51-50 



5 Fof w^ar cercemaqt ol th« »oum •nto«e<J or v*ofVir»j .n your tecnncai school? 

ccnYTTjnTv oottege wouitj ycu esimale Engush s a s<ccr« anguagc ' 
% (55-53) 

6 For wftai cercemaq* of m» aouns fe$«3-x3 m comnxin/tvarea wftera your scrcoi 

«$ k)ca;»o vy<Xiid you ecimaie E^jksfl s a s«axv] la^jua-j© ? 



CO 
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LiSRAfllES AND LITERACY !:OUCATION 
COMMUNITY COl'.EGtTECMNICAL SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 0Uc5T;0NNAIRC. p 2 



•■ioie AouSs Sij'eer»>ears and over j*ro are nc' cnrovw^j in 
^eco'TJarv scrtcc* co'*«i!uu nt au:ience for f.-< $ service 



Ptea$ecrecka.'vx;'ce$olrBvenutiniiscaJyeanS86(Oc: i^aj • S«pt i986)fcfycuf 
kbrary '«am»ng 'rsourc* cemw and mdcait tn« aniourt trom «ach scum 



PLEASE 
O^ECKiX) 



NO 




YES 




□ 


(2) 


□ - 






□ - 






□ 


□ 




□ ^ 






□ - 


□ 


2 ) 


□ - 


□ 


2) 


□ 


□ 





SQUH££ 

local :axeVQOveming Dod^/siatt taxes 
staio ax] 

payment lor sefv>c9S &fovri«d ii* cantraas 
v»nn other •^ranesi 

'.fcrafy loundatcn grarMS 

non t^jrary rouncaijon grants 

(etierai govtmrn«r« grants 

cJoratOf^s ano grtts 

xiu othtf (pi#as# speciv ^ 



{f*0»CATE AMOUNT 
ESTtlJtATE WHEPE NECESSARY 1 



/unng 're creceo*fxj 'we years wnn was mc esiirrwe*! percentage of liriv/ .earning 
rr"Aj<Tar ccf^er revwfxjes Cforn c»r«rxw aro grarts n 00^ 



3 'ATiai Percentage 01 your i<)fafV/'«»^Tw^g resource center's loiaJ reverse for PYi986 
was ejicenoed on i^'eracy/aAsi case educabort actvCies'^ 



♦0 1^ vou curreniiy use volunteers »n your I brary/Usarrhrig resource cene' 'or servces 



□ 



□ YES 



M YES approstmaiely fww mariy ^ours 0* volunteer t 'ne 
.s contnbu'ed ar\nuaay'> 



'3-aC) 

<7.1J1 

(:3-)C) 

f31-39» 
.39-«s6J 

^5-«>2) 
^•aOffCEUSE 

















-3.5 




— . 7 











LJSRAfllES ANO LITERACY EDUCATION 
CCJIMUNlTY COLLEGE'TECHNSCAL SCHOOL 
LJ8RARY QUESTIONNAmE. p 3 

u Oo«ytxx«yarr/ieanmQrwourct after o;it<i'»««o*>*^ 
(?1£ASE CHECK .XJ ALL TEAT APPLY , 
□ On-5<t«Juca:oMJCouns»lnoJwaj5ess«3'*«<»artJ 
^amng an ccJucaionaJ program 

b<)tograp.ic tnsmxxon 

Noo« of if>« aoove 

otgantzxons o* carrcjs Dv 
(PllASE CHECK :XJ AU. TSAT APPLY J 

p] CO sponsonoQ prograns 
sAanng resources 

p] .etefnnq paifom » aoproooaJt sefvces 
PI paflicoatng <^ tnrf suft tra^wyj 
PI Non» ol ir»« aDove 

□ (IJ KO □ <2) vES □ <3> OONT KNOW 

MYES vrtxnaotocyw^uatcncxwnwiMthis effort' 



u -5 tiHf» a sate tvvtimr^^^rr^t^ «eracv eflort m ycur saje' 
|~| j;j NO Q l2) YES Q 9) OON T KNOW 



if YES agency w;anua;cn ccortSnatej jnrs end' 



LJ8RAPIES AND L!T>BACY EOUCATtON 
CCMMUrnTY COLLEGE.TECMNICAL school 
L.eflAaY auESTIOHNAinS. p 4 



*^:e Ac»-.s soreen vea'S i'>c eve* v^o are rjsi enrc^ec " 
secor^ry sc-ooi co-S'Ji.ie T-e auc ence 's' •* s se'v<e 



•5 Are inere aarvoes gowig on ^ >owr cc-mx^tyarea jo corroar ^Ueocy' 
NO[GOT0Q '6| 
rn OONTKNCWIGOTOO »61 
Q YES twtrmr«Jan*Mfwtfitftem(GOTOQ 16.] 
□ YES 

tfYES wticftoltheiouownngarebewigcrefeci' 

(PLZASr CHECK IX) ALL THAT APP-Y 

Q program c«ere<J mrougn a scr-oot osnct 
n voijniee' Heracy Mcnr>g grtxd 

n a(aa»jw*iUtfacyVoOrte«ac<Annenca 
Q roaeftaCDnwtfrnaDonalgnxjo 
n <jDo1 knew ^f*jtcn 
1 coJi^gt Of w^vefify O'ograTi 
rn oifer !Ptease specfy 



24 

35 

36 

37 

33 

39 



as ciner Types of Kwes) ' 

□ ..MO I i 7> YES I I 3. OONT KNOW 
I I « » 



H YES wno «s pfOv<j«g iris sernce' 



•7 wi^y, iiTTCrtanido you mink youf»t«ry'»ernf^ resource certe<Jt<^ 

Keracy' ia Msc eacatoo aa»<«s tf« rewon »you» osief *fX-y aov W 



oi£AS£ Ctf?CL£ ONE Niwecfl ] 



10 



z 

5 
< 



18 ^i^^r^9<^<»^or^yo^ntf^^e2:r>rx3tty>^c^•<rttortz ^ ^''^^^'J'^* 
^o*;v^:f»e<»cs«vmaK««^if^c??cer3!e tn* irrxxytanc* o« ueocy/aOiS bas . *ouca:on 
aojvo*. tf> reipson » you i*f arys otrwr aav«>es' 



PLEASE CS'CLE C'^E NOMSEP 1 



10 



2 
O 



8 



> 



L!8RARiES ANO LITERACY tOUCATlCN 
COMMUNITY CCL-£G£.T£CHMCAL SCHOOL 
LIBRARY GUESTtCNNA.RE p S 



' cf? *<x..!$ s.i!e*ri ,<fa*s anc cvfr wf>o jre or^^o »c 
'ec3'^fv sc^oo* cons: X!* 3^5 e''-c* zf s ser.jce 



'9 rart »c owing $'3f prvnrs on a l«.'V0Cir« scj.« Sy CJ^CirfiQ t*i» acprcprta'© fX,mOer 

?>tJEAS€ C:PCL£ WIY CNS NUM8£R ) 

••^ovff cvntrt STRONGLY STRONGLY 

*Or«efc OTSAGREE 

» affacvc«w?3.'T^A-*2'> 123^55789 iO 

S W 0<T>vO« '««<3CV iWC^riQ 

c Acacemc ic-ares stkxiks ces^te a porcn cr ^ 2345673 9 '»0 

Aca<J«nrac '<xary '^«owce$ are Dene< us«<J for 123456789"!0 

• Soonsoong Mffacy pograns « acMe(T< 23-556789 10 

pravt3«JGv ««<acv age'>c« 
A cnrrary Muca'crvj- cx.'Oos<ctrr^ acace*^ '2345673910 

5 ' ■$ '>C4 c eaf "y?"* a acaoemc Of w can seoc^^e *23455''S9 -0 

"^e .rv}Ner>cf3ct3C3C«''c'&'a-.es ►n *ef3cv 23456'39''0 
ortors IS an unnecessa.'v cxoca'co o» se^vcts 

4caccnc!^an«fs sxjoio teccr* I'^tvwd !0 -"frac^ '23456789 10 
progoTO c"v *«n r jncing jcnf* outSM sotxcts 

, Apnma<yeouca:cnaisunx>$toMr>e acac«rrac 12 3 4 

aojts tearing 10 read 



6 



k Theo"?rarypuoo5«c< acacerrrc txanes i-t 123456789^0 
u«racy pogra/T8 « lo dttvo* rr3te*«i$ 

• Aca<3#rr< '^xar^es s'vxj*; c«<;''2r9 sjaf* 12345 S73 9 10 

'«oorsctii« ■o' ^efacv prtigfar^ 

m L«*racvs«rrt:es 0 acaccm«c 't^n9ssuco»«men 1234567 910 
tne $«<vc« piwj« cv »Je<acv ag«fcws 



LIBRARIES ANO ! ITERACY E0UCAT50N 
CCM'"JNITY C0LLEGE7ECSN.CAL SCMCCL 
LIBRARY OUESTfCNNAJRE. p 5 



\z't AC. T$ s reen ^ears a-x; ever Arno a'e -x;! e^^'c ec 



.>3es your tec 'cai scroc,caT«-Tx.r_r/ cceege cf*ef 



GO TOO 21 j 



tl Y£S *ftaj <j«)nTj«ra coofcinaje ..seffcr;'' 





50 



Oo»s '--1$ <}«partfrea hous* a cofiectcn ci v^racy rnaienatt 'or adun 
new '^eacrvfeamers'^ 



□ 



1 YES oease coscriw how yocr -bfary 'vor^cc 



Does your 'ibrary*ieafnir.g 'escufce cen:er 
21 Pfov<;# i teracv acxis sasc eow;a:on cnrt na-f rais'' 



£ ai a kc-v 



O'a'V 


41 a^O!"*' 'iC* 


3 


□ 






□ 






□ 


□ 





'5 
.6 



ZZ Provide leficv'aciiS saiJC «3i>ca!cn aoGcvi?^^. ffor e»ar^'« aoCiocassenes 
pryj<~ogMcn fccorcs vKJooiapesi' 



□ . NO □ . >ES~ 



PV£ASE oecx nor aPPl / 



'5' *C(.* f^ww e»c*'%. *a/''*i 

'o' c -"j^it ai a wco^yj 
onguA}* lESLi *ac*^ 

'it n^XtiiC *CjC2ltir ''Knjoor\ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



z 
o 




'.C!e agj:ts Sutteen vears arx: ever WHO are nci ^rc ec i 
seccrdary scnooi con$titi>i9 rie aucefv:© tor ^e'vce 



eo 

2 L.3RARrES AND wITERaCY EOUCATION 

^ CCM*1UM1-Y COLLEGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

U ^.3RA«Y CUESTICNNAIRE p 3 

X 

Q 

Z Oces your ubfary/ieafp»ng 

^ resource center 

^ Trarfi Mtracv turn' 

D CIi 

Q UNO ,2) YES 

Q 1»N0 Q (2> YES 
-3 '^ec'ji acxjiT stuCens 'or a ibrary-basea WB'acv 'nsitucJonai s.'og'arn'' 



-4 RecfiKJacuastudensfof omefiJtB racy pro vKjers'^ 
[]] rl)NO Q (2) YES 



g □ .:)H0 Q.Z^YES 

^ -JS f>^owC« 1-txary ba$e<J 'ttocy «str\xt<wwtor!nq ai sasj ciftM than irta •ixvy'^ 
(U cooofTu.-uties on wcfscy for kferary statf 

H 



□ 1,N0 g.^.VES 



J 7 ) 



LIBRARIES ANO LITERACY EOUCATiON 
COMMUNITY CC'.LEGE TECHNfCAL SCHOOL 
LIBRARY QUESTlONNAiRE, p 10 



^ior« ^j.'s sjxte«n vearj arvj cv«f 
secorxja'v scncoi co.-'St :l.,9 '"e auC 



-'OT *'"r~ <*C n 



Does ycur libra^/fearning resource center 

48 Have space irat c re^iaty used for Mtocy rjtonng of ct3ss«s 

Of fa tystor wvig pfogranC 

I I (1) NO □ (2) YES 

49 Deveop and cisnouia put,'iciy atxx/i pfov<Jers o» Meracy servces 

,eg pftxlx2ono«&rocrx;fe5 news»«tte-s ofaucSovTsuiimaienais)'' 

I f .1) NO O (2) YLS 

53 Pl.o,"C ze the pfooiem o> kitje^acy {e g puo'c neanngs intomatonai 
prograrrs .ixa^asptays, new«oov<fagej'' 



□ NO □ (2) YES 



5 1 ProviCt the pnmary ccniact of ^xiWicaed feteprwrw nymoer tor information 
on iteocy a«J refeirai c< ciwts'' 



□ .) NO □ '2) YES 



52 f^oiiow-vo on referrals mad« to otner "leracy p/o/KSer?'' 

I I 1* NO □ 2} YES 

53 Pirtcoota* a rrerrtwr 0/ a ueracy ooawcr^ ' 

I I 'D NO □ (2) YES 

Si Ccordinata tfia total l<terary sftort mtna convrtjtity'' 
I I 1) NO □ (2J YES 

55 Prov<Je library furcs to suppoT commorrty ii«racy eflons'' 

□ I) NO □ '21 YES 

56 Consu.i vs^h other i^Mnes or^ weracy issues 3tv3 services'^ 

□ I) NO □ (2) YES 



i '7 



2 

8 

3 
< 

I 

o 
2: 



> 



^4ote Aouts sixteen y*in ir-c ':ver ^rrvo are ro\ enro eo n , 
$»cof»oarr scnooi cons; tuJe ne owOience 'or ;>'rvce 



LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
COMMUNITY .0LLEG6 TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE, p 11 
57 { yoo are "21 curremty mvorved m wefacy r»ow ».ke<y »* A thai your t^rafy-ieamng rev^urc© 
ctner become lnvo^*a m Me<acv aaivies ounng ip^ next ye»f^ 

□ (1) notiikery 

n (2) pos$*te 

□ (3) veiylkely 

II po$s<3*« Of very kkehr wftaj accounts »cr xtits'> 



69 



72 

. 73 



po$$it)»« or v?ry liV»fy now rT>iqr»: yoo pfoceefl' 



^0 



n (4) Lixafvauiaoy »stn\olv«Oinw«facv 
58 .1 you ar» cuntntf invofv«<J m Weracy how {»«iy « « tna: yout Byar//ieaming resource 

t~1 (I) ixKUceJv 
□ (2) pojj*to 
t~| t3) ve*yi*ety 

11 possiOie <y ve<v w^e^ w^^at accounts tot th«' 



H possOte Of vefy i*ehr how fnig'jt you pfoceeo' 



n (4) N/A btxary ai/ta<Jy n involved in M»facy 

NOTt T^* lo«iow«^ i(J«<«<N"«>9 mfofwwon w.< t>« umo orwy .0 c»* Q« n*«o lo a>m»a m» i«f»fV 
furthw .fttormaion R wnM ft« D« b««J m tft* f»0Ort « f»»«rt» RfOOfOk ot rt»rt*ving tfrtor,ittoo 
b* ©•«TOv«<> wf»«rt OM* 004i«nor> • 00fn0W*<l 

N»m« o< D*^»oo titng oirt Wn» 'Of m — 

Ltyaiv ^ — — 

MCfU ^ 



— annnn 



i 
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UBRARIES AND T iTERACY EDUCATION 



APPENDIX C, page 27 



LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 



S TATE INSTITUTION LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE 



DEFINITION OF LITERA CY EDUCATION 



Literacy education provides learning opportunities lor adults sixteen and over who are not 
enrolled m secondary school The opportunjties include the ranqe from initial acquisilion ol 
basic readrng abihly through the threshold of lunctional literacy in home, work anc' conimunity 

I he following activities are examples of library ipivolvement in literacy education 

Contributing to puoliC understanding ol th9 naturo ot illiteracy nnd wnyn to mcrn.Tvo idul? 'itof 

Propanng and disseminating print and oiecirontc mat9nals to hoip low literal*) adulls to mcroiso 
their communication proliciencies 

Helping to p!nn and conduct wducational activities for adults senkmg to reach ^ thfosno''i ot 
functional literacy, for example, recruitment and training ol volunteers 

Inr'jdion withtn ndult education nclivities related to any rontert nroa or f^o rnio li;.->nrv 
educ.ition romponont that includes deliberate attention to raising hieracy to levf K th ji i pp jpIo 
to function m society and to enhance thoir lives 



Tt^e loliow;ng activities arejio[exarTipies ol library involvement m literacy education 

(")Mortf^f^ 'nrnl work or roun'-olinq 'lorvtrns to a'isrJ In*-.*; ,-idv mlannd low iitof ito vjci'' ' 
With pof'.on il nnc^ 'Octal prOt)Inn>'; 

Providing adult vocational oducal,on lor pnopio at 'ow lovols ol p otictenc% Tnd oniplov •.' • 

Providing course rolatod remedial education <or students rnrotlod at t^io cxjininuo w fi^' . < » f - 
university love' 

I tndiMer er>t<atod proviOn ol library services tc iho general pub''C T^Ofno sm iit porto' ' wi '"ti 
are adults with low litetacy 

P'Ovidinq o(jucat omi opportuntios <or Tduns »v'ih lu'ih co i' I'mn i[ lr»v^ i- fn on* f> f " ' ' 
(such as through Great Books discjssio^ gfr^os cr Na'iO'ni k,';uo^ i -i w ' - ' 
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LIBRAfllES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 

STATE INSTITUTSON 

^IBRAnv QUESTIONNAIRE, p t 
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LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 

STATE INSTITUTION 

LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE p 2 
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LIBRARIES AND UTSRACY EDUCATION 

STATE .NSTITUTION 

UBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE, p 3 



Ncie Acjfs Sixteen vea s 3^3 C'."' ^^o J>e ^ct e^rci ed n 
seconoa-v scnooi co-^s ufe Tie a-: ^pce 'Cf s se'^ ce 
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LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATtC'J 

STATE INSTITUTION 

LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE p ■» 

•3 Are tiefe jra'v acti/'i'es c: cn o. 

•;c;go"cq I 
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L,9RAR:eS AND LITERACY 60UCATICN 
STATE 'NSTITUTIOM 
LIBRARY OUESTIONNAJRE. p 9 
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LIBRARIES AND -JTERACY EDUCATION 

STATE INSTJTUTICN 

LIBRARY OUEST'CNNAJRE 9 '0 



seconoafv sccoi cois't;, e -f-.cence or I's serv.ce 
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LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 

STATE INSTITUTION 

LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE P H 



• 'C*. s s reen .ears i^z c.er ^rvo 3fe ^0! o'^'O eo - 



:3 •vouaf«cunent(y.nvoNeO'n.ierac, "cw .kcn s .1 that >o^r lOrary vs.il mere ase 
$ prvotvefne<t in iiefacv aaw^es'' 

Q (l\ rot t*efy 
I I possiDie 
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LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 



APPENDIX C page 34 



LIBRARIEvS AND LITERACY EDUCATION 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE 

DEFINITION OF LI T ERACY EDUCATION 

Literacy educai'on provides learning opf orlunities for adutts sixteen and over who are r>ot 
enrolled n secondary school The opporluntties include the range Irom initial acquis.i;on of 
basic reading ability through the threshold of functional literacy m home, wort<, and commumly 

The fotlowing activities are eramples of library involvement in literacy education 

Contnbutjng to public understanding of the nature of illitofacy and ways to incronso nduft literacv 

PfOpanng and ^ -sominnting print and eioclronic nnaloriats to help low liioralo adults \o tncre-'so 
thoif communication prolicioncios 

Helping to ptan and conduci educational jcli/itios for adults sooking tn ch a thrashold of 
functional Moracy, tor example, focrurtmenl and training of votuntoor- 

Inrludinn. within iduit education nctivrtios folatfid to any content nroa or U'n rolo ,i "PtT-y 
education component that includes doliborato attention to raising literacy to lovots thai alk3w pooo'o 
to lunclion m society and to enhance thoir lives 



The lonowing activities are.not examples of library involvement m iiieracy eci*jcation 

Ofloring social work or counseling sen/icos to assist loss advar^'.^god low inorate adults \z ccr^ 
with porsonal ar^d social problems 

Providing aduft vocational education for poopio at low , ''~ z' z' -.onry and mnplpy'^^oMi 

Providing course related remedial education lor sludof^ts enrolled at the community nr^ioqn or 
university level 

Unditlerentiatod provision of libfary services for the general public, some smal' portiori c* whnrrs 
are adults with low literacy 

Providinrj oducat'onal opportunities for adults wi^h educational levels to enhT^'-o 'reir ' 'o' 1^ 
(such as through Great Gooks discussion groups c National Issues f orum ^tudy r u^n-) 



Return to: 

LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
School of Library and Information Studios 
University of Wisconsin— Madison 
600 North Park Street 

Madison, Wisconsin 53706 ^^^^^^ i85ors.5 i 7 3187 
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UO«ARtES AND L.TERACY EDUCATION 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY CUeSTlONNAlRE. p 1 
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LIDRARJES AND LITERACY EuMQATION 
COLLEGE AND LNIVERSlTY 
^lORARY OUESTIONNAtRE p 2 
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.QflARieS ANO LITERACY EDUCATION 

CLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
.6RARY OUESTrONNAIRf p 3 
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LlSRARlES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
COL. ECc 4ND UNIVERSITY 
LtSRARV QUESTIONNAIRE, p 4 
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Ll9RARf6S ANO LITERACY 60UCATiON 
ccllege and U.JIVERSITY 

LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE, p 5 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE p 6 



Ntot© AOu^s sorteen vears arc ever wno are ret enrcieo i 
seconcary school cc^str.ute ifie 3u3.ef<a 'c: mis servce 



19 p-ease aie 'r»e fo cv..ng statemems on a ten pc.nt scale by ctfwng me vprctx a:e nurx«f 

(Please c PCLf Om.>' onf 



a ijtefacy pnjgrams are an 

essertvaJ s^fvce oi acDOc<nc Cranes 

D AhimcwrtamtunctonoJacacencWxanes 
(S JO provoo Kefocy insifucxn 

c Acacemc'ixaresshouCcJe5>Qr3teaportK>ooi 
!nev cwogcts »of tiefocv actviies 

0 AcaoeniclOfafyfesoufcesareoonefuseofof 

sefvces otfwf than Ktrtcy 

e SoonsohnqirttracyprograTB^acade'^'C 
liyahcs hct>s fJi the gaos oefwe«n sefvcw 
provced ort-campus oy ^eracy agenoospnogf ams 

t Aofimafyeoucaionaitxtfoostotineacaoemc 
'ijrafy <s to stm;»e reaoefs » read. no< teacn 
non-reaoers lo read 

5 i!i$nolciea/tt3wanacaOem<H)ar/cant»oome 
ovcn/ed*»uefacy 

h The tnvofvemen oi 3cac«nK Lbranes in Irteracy 
efforts IS an unrwcessary tJup^caion (A ort-canws 
iit<dcy safvces 

1 Acacemc wxanes shouW t>ecome invo»ve<J *i wer»cy 

pjoqratns oftV w<h (orxjing irom outsrii soorces 

1 A prrrafyeoocatcnaiporposeol the academe 
'<yarvrstoccfT03i>«ew.ie to asset 
ron neadifx} aouls leamng to read 

K The o-Tmafv purpose o« acddenK itranes 
leracy proQ^arr^ iswo^jvioenvceflaislo* 
wut r>cv»r«aom 



STRONGLY 
AGREE . 

2 3 

2 3 
2 3 
2 3 



NUMfiER.} 

STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 

3 9 10 

8 9 10 

3 9 10 

8 9 10 

3 9 10 

3 9 10 

8 9 10 

8 9 10 

3 9 10 

8 9 10 



7 3 9 10 
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LISRARIES ANO LITERACY EDUCATION 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE, p. 7 



N<Me Aouts 5ixie<i yeaf^ ana over wno ^re "js t 
scconcurv scrwi constitute ."e ai>s*i<nce 'cr s 



T9 P'P3s< rate tnc tciiowing siatements on a ten-<)oim sc3i« by orcung iJ>e a^xopnat© fxjmoer 

IPLEASE C«CLE ONLY ONE NL'WBEH \ 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 

1 Acjccm<c 'branes snog«<jesiQftai» sjafl 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

m Lieracy servces m aca<J«mc WbQn«$ sucxxen^nt 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
tv $»fvt:« txovx3«o Oy latfacy agencies 

n The pnma/y row of acaoemc »<t«n« m ui»racy 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
eOLtcxon s lo provtie res«ajcn maienais on aoJi 
>ieracy 



CCt 1 grUQN QgygLOPMENT 
Does your library 

20 Pfovoe t)a« skrti fefao Jiwuts {pom of auocwi^uai) lo» Enghsh as a 
secooo unquag* <£SL) readw' 

n 1.1 NO r~] c) YES aiacanxxtstbrafy , j) YES at anotrvx faoirtv 

Please speofv wren P»«as« spocfy wr»cn 

campus ktxaryiies) facii4yt»*8) 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 

8 9 10 
8 9 10 
8 9 10 



; 1 P'ovo< a researcn coi'ecton on !h« tope ot aaun iiniefacy ' 
pi ...NO []] :) YES 



■f ves p»eas< Qve an « stimaie oi rumoer c' terns 



J? pfQyirre a coi-ecton ip'int ana aiXJovtsuj > on tr>e toDiC ot tgac^ np acjorts case 
'eao tj yvnt^ <yx3 nam s*«i$'' 



□ NO □ ;)YES 



t YES p.ease g-ve a" esirmaie ot tr^ rximoef c« "ems 



ERIC 



:.I8RARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 

COLLEGE ASO UNIVERSITY 
LlSRARY QUESTIONNAIRE p 8 



fjoJ» ACu"s ijrt<en ^^ars a'xj Q.^r ^.M-to 3 e -o' ♦"'foi ec 
seccncarv scnoci ccn.'-v!< '"e a-:: ence icf r 5 servce 



Does .our 'itjfary 

.3 Mantam Ticmiaicn atxx;! wefacv pr>v«<Jers in :r>e oft<arnpus commijnftv' 
NO Q .2, YE^ 

: . Reier requests atxxji iiteracv strv<*o to irie 4pp*'oonaie Lieracv ecucaicn provoer'' 
□ 1)N0 □ .2) YES 

C5 Oces your ' Dfary panc^Mie m otner neracy ecucaton aaMties** 

rn i-' NO Q YES 

t T 

[PLEASf GO TO ["! cJVSE 00 TO 
GO£SmCN S7 ; JU6STON ?6 , 
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LiOHARieS AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
COLLEGE AND bNIVEBSlTY 
LieRAflY OUeSrONMAlRE. p 9 



Note -O'j'ts oii'oen ,e 
se(Xfv:3fv scvxjt con' 



' a'Ki ^ve* ^tx3 ,vc -"."I enriii'^J 



Does vour library 

Please SMcrfy wn»cn 



1 YF*? anoiner tac^iifv 
Please specify wncn 
tac'tvit^S) 



27 PfOv<j« weracv aoocvrtoaJ matenais (for eiampte aooocassane* pnonoorapn records 

□ .,NO □ ^ES aiacooposi^'V □ ') YES JiaooineftK.i.tY 
' — ' Ptease spec^v wrwcn Please sp«c-ty wn.cn 

cjfTxxiSiorafvi«es> taaiitvdes) 



z 

Q 28 P-^jvO* rmcrocorrxxflcf^ and moocotrxxjtof so«wafe leacrtnq oasc shuis 
p ,e fTVKh reaomq andvwwngp 

< m i)NO n <n YES aa«mx;sie«rv fl >3) YES aianotnoffacuffv 

U LJ i)'^" ^ PteasesD^-ywn^h ^ Please specrty wnch 

0 ^ 

w 

> 

u — 

< 
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LlBRARtES AND LiTfRACY COUCAT'ON 
COLLEGE ANO jNIVCnStT'' 
t.DRARY OU iSr'ONNAinE p '0 



Noie AJurs siiieen vears ano 



tof otX.i now reacersieaoier? [ | NO j { 2- YES 

• tor Erxj.isn 3% a secono r— i 

iaor^.^e(CSL)read<« U ' U ^ 

• fOf use try literacy tuJor^ i — | , ^ ^ j — j . , y E S 



30 Corrode prn jno astf>ouie Dftiojfapfiies oHieracy fnatenais available tn^m i*>e ifcrary 
'or 30U3 new foaderiifamefs Of tw use Oy wior^ insjTxiO'? ' 

□ . NO □ ^> ^ES 

31 Wfrte t.ierac^ onnt matenais lof acJu"! rt-w rcadervkeam<rs ' 

□ . NO □ :,YES 

32 ^roooce arxj G.stfOoic Meracv pnni matenais tor aouR r^ew reaoerveampr^'' 

□ . NO □ :) YES 

33 Ptoduca aro Cistnixjie ai, Jo/'sya) matenais »or aouf f>ew readefviearrpr^ ' 

n .tNO □ :, YES 

34 Provide maiemis tor tne stati tJeveoo^ieri oi tutors or instmctois ' 

. NO □ >i YES 

35 Went)tyiflef3cycci«ecx>nstnjheafea not pojvioeo by your i.tyary' 

□ . NO □ YES 

3S Pfov<3e ceTonsuatcn coii<3C!Ofis of ite'acv niate^is ' 

□ . NO □ YES 



1 
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LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
COLLEGE ANO UNIVCRSlTY 
LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE p 11 



tio\9 Aau tj juieen » ea^s .rvj o»ff ^no af< "ct ef^T ec " 



INSTPUCTIQN 
Does your i&rary; 

Q .:>N0 Q YES 

38 Pan cort tn trairwig s«ssjon3 lof non t^ary tu'Of^ * 
Q NO Q ,., Y£S 



2 
O 

U 
Q 

U 

<: 
S 



Q (1)N0 Q 2) YES 

40 R*cnj4 luiors tor a Kxary-Cas«d mstruaioraJ program'' 

□ i."o □ ,:,rEs 

41 Recnj* luiofs for other »«Jefacy p'ovtjorj'' 

42 a^cAirt aoLia sti>oents »of a liyary bivcC I'lefacy •nsifucionjj oroQf am' 

Q ONO Q 2, YES 

43 Pfcru4 adult students ky oih«f wer acy pfowjer^ ^ 

Q C) NO Q (2) YES 

44 Ei/aiuaitDfogrMsol adun s;ixier(s'> 

□ ..NO □ „rES 

■JS -"OvK}« «ityary-cajM 'tfaty naruaoniutonnq at S«eJ OtMf i^an th« itxary' 

□ .,N0 □ jrES 

46 . tr»njne casK<^ veafs c<3 vouf Sfarv Or ^iaT^evfOp(f>eacowi'Xjin<5 ecuf i 
"oootoruiet cn iceracy »of i<xary sian'' 



p YES 



3 ^ 
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LIORAR'ES ANO LJTERACY EDUCATION 
COLLEGE ANO UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE p 12 

Does your litjrary 



47 ^i^vw 5pac« tnai i$ reguu/ty uj«d io* iteracy fuionnc <y cum«« 
or tor W irirtng programs? 



N«e Aaiij sinfen vea-s ary: tv? • 3'^ ro e'>roi *o r 
seconcary scnooi w^s.-f^te ^^c a-c <of s if,\K* 



Q *:iNO Q ,2) YES 



48 O*v#iop a«3 ct«r«xjtt pwo^ aooi, ^ jvotr? o< Wfracy servcet 
(to pfXXX*non 01 tyocivei nrwjienefs of audcv.suajmattnatsj'' 



I I (I) NO YES 



49 Put>!<ueih«ofoP»«moita<efacy{e5 pub»< htanngi rtonnatorai 
pfOQfarm itrarycsouys n*w»coveraoep 



I I (1) NO ^ (2) YES 

50 P'ov^Je iM pfffTurif .:oniaa or puOKced ietecnor4i fvrtwf fw rtormawn 
on Kfacy And rrtefrai o» cir.TS'' 

Q :)N0 ,2, YES 

51 f CHOW up on reienrais maoe lo ot^er JHeracv p'Tjvoefs'' 

□ :,N0 □ YES 

i^fo. 'tury turiofiera-o'":)' 'pracv "-c?n'j Mors 0 -'^vrjivf, 

□ :;"0 □ ves 

53 Pancfpate as a T^trtxt o* a weracy coaJiion' 
n UNO ,2, YES 

54 Coordinate tf>t 'ciai Meracy tflon m j^e comfrvrwy wnere yotif scicxx is ioca'*d'' 
Q NO ^ c, YES 

55 Provide (ttxaor t^'os lo supocn ofi-<afrciis i-'e'ao •''ons'^ 

D □ 

tti Census w.<n o-n^f bfintson itterjcy tssuts arx3 sefvo'S' 

□ ;.N0 □ ..,YES 
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f P0»»O*« 0* >e^y 'to^ rmg^ COCawJ' 
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;iURA«r£5 ANO liTEHACY EDUCAT CN 
CCtCCGC ANO UNtVtRSiTY 



UBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 



APPENDIX Q page 42 



/■'.'.'.'-■ .■■ ■ .■,i.i_i_ i ,i,i. i .i.t. t jj, i ^ i , i , i , rwTX '?.',L'. ' , i -Li-i ■ li iiii t iiii . 

LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 

SCHOOL DISTRICT QUESTIQNNAIRF 

DEFINmON OF LiTERACY EDUCATION 

Literacy educat on provides learning opponunities for adults sixteen and over who are not 
enrolled m secondary school The opponunities include the range irom imfal acquisition of 
baste reading at\U\y through the threshold of functional literacy m home. wori<. and community 

The following activities are examples of library involvement m literacy ed 'cation 

Contributing !o public understanding of tho nature of illiteracy ar'C ways to increase adult literacy 

Preparing and d'ssominatmg print nnd electronic materials to help low literate adults to (ncroa«;o 
their communication proficiencies 

Hplptng to plan and conduct ^jducntional activities for adults sooKing to reach a throsno'd ol 
funclonal literacy, for example recruitment and tratmng of volunteers 

Including, within nduM education ociivities related to any contont area or Mo 'o'e a htoriry 
education componont th.Jt includes dohborat** attention to rniSing htcocy lo levels that o'i'^^v v> "iV'* 
to functfon in society and to enhance thoir lives 

The following activities arenot oxamples of library mvoivemont m fiiemcy education 

Clfenng social work or counseling services to assist less advantaged low trterato adults to cooe 
with personal and social problems 

Providing adult vocational education (or poople dt low leveh ol proftciency ind omployrrpnt 

Providing course-related remedial education for sluc^'^.its enro'Ied at the community college or 
university tevef 

Undifferentiated provision of hbrafy servoes for the general publtc. some small portion of whom 
are adults with low literacy 

Providing educational opportunities for adults wrth high educational levels to enhanco their literacy 
(such as through Great Books discusson groups or National issues Forum study circlos) 



Return to: 

LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
School of Library and Information Studies 
University of Wisconsin— Madison 
600 North Park Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

OWDNo 1850-O595 Exp 7/31/87 



UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN^-MADISON 
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L.8RARIES AND LITERACY EDUCAHQN 
SCHOOL DISTRICT OUE STIONNAiRE P 



' A'ocic >oo ce5C-*e v04.r scnoo' c s-na area as c-r-jf.v o.^r^sE CmECk c-.e 



□ 




□ 




□ 




□ 


, SL.Out:a'>-'*wfat 


□ 


S fUf3' 



2 What s S':e of ine qe^^efai pooutajcn reso/^ youf scf«o* asJnct'^ 

persons 

3 J^'easf es' -^aie "^e cercena^e of '-ese five ofouos " rour scxxj* C'Stnc 

pec L'. 'AGE TF Xr^C'TL ClS^lC ^^PULATCN 

*» '^-scaric 

'jatfve Af^erican 

_ Tof wnai oe'cer-jqe of f^e asu''s vo-jf «:.*k)oi c si"C a'ea ■^cuo »cj 



LJSRAR'ES AMO LITERACY EDUCATION 
SCHOOL 0»STR:CT OUEST ONNAlRE p : 



5 Peisec**ec>i V iou/ces '"evefH.e'Ot.sca vea'-336 Cc? '38S SeCi '5S6 5ecc 

„Q YES esr»AA 



|~| [ } , oca- (ues^ovefnmg Docv s*3t9 'ues 

n . O - s:a!eao 

[ } [ } : pavi^^nt for services crov»:co 'le icr"3cis 
/w.'" cfief tranes' 

Q Q Z L'afy rouncaiion ^jra-'s 

iZ] * IZ] - ^a-v 'ouncai-on 5»arTs 

J — I . Q ?.»3eiai ^sverrr-era ^lars 

1^ — j - Q " , co-aicns afV3 1 'ls 

□ □ i — . .m:^<c»- 

_^ 



-C'AL REVENUE 



' C-c-s /O-r scrool fl.sf'c: »ct *• sier f jncs 'or i cc^Tiur^r* */acv as-" rase t»'3v;ca'«-:'^ :; "-jm"' 
□ , NO □ ; YES 

p' "^ES fo/ Ap-cnc'^ani.vofp.si' ^ 



Co .ou cj*'^'»nrtv -se vo'un:ee'5 yobf seconcarv sc"x»i .trarv .ticcjj cemefs ?oi 
sefvces c '^er ran :ef.icv^ 



If YES jCO'ox'^tefv r^cv^( r'lftv "Tsuf^ 3i <o urieef 'ifTf^e 
are ccrtnoutjo arr-ua^iv " "^Ouf^ 



9 

00 

f« USRARrES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 

&• SCHOOL DISTRICT OUESTiONNAIRE. p 3 

O 

X 'n aOftSOt J3 snjCirmg your seccncary scx»i LJ>farv,m«cj s«fvces Uerjcy eOucaxr "-.is pfo ec 

Gvesncos ? 0 an<3 ! i zr* ajxjng ^cxxjt noo-M«racy acivsres 

u 

PUEASE CMECX pC] ALL T><at APPLY 

n "T S'te e<Xicatc<^ai courwekng fo^ acuss fcr asses $109 ne«<js arx? pian.wj 
an ecucarcnat cogram 

Q MXiartoemxcniiOfOQf^ntnng if, s:ocks es:ate ptanrw^ ©rooctt repair 

n mancajjwg fi«s lo KJenjiy a<Ju« rearr^ng crwJrturj' es m :f>« comrxjn»fy 

Q feteoaJ 10 «fttf Mucaicnai «osotcn$ s«rnng acuss 

n «Ju« programmng » tnftarx:© feasrf^g eg Dock tf^scussofts auWf (ecrwes 

n none of the aoove 



• Co ary Of yocf seconcary sc-iool Kxarjr rTvr^:.a cen*efs -vorx oocoerr.r^e'y ^•♦t 

^>L£ASE CHCCK X] A^i "VlAT Apf>tY 

Q seiecttfTg marer^ais 

Q snanng nionnaicn aooui stfv<es 

o 

p Q sha/>nQ resources 

rn anenong rfw* rrteeftom/procf amj 

J3 LJ ofxrertakmg puohoty or puWc reUlcns ertons 

Q 



r) ref efring patrora fo aoproonatt stfrvces 



^ Q partic<}afinginjh«*$iaflfra.nrfig 

<I Q mvTting agerxnT* oerscni>ei 10 panicoate tn i^rary corw'^^nq ecocaticr* oftefngs 

m n fwne cf trre a&cve 

H 



« 
3 
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LIBRARIES ANO LITERACY EDUCATION 
SCHOOL DISTRICT OUESTIONNAIRE. p 4 



NoTe '^a.:s s.«:een >'*ar5 arc c-e*^ wno are '"s erroi^ rr 
secofXJary scxxjJ ccr>s ---e a-c eoce tc irvs servce 



'2 s re'e a s'a'e ■'>v»i ^eracy e-^c: ^.5101,1 '^arv ifrvcr/esne'iT tn vocr state'' 

Q NO YES Q OONT KNOW 
I 

t 

a V6S wfuj ageocyyovo coorOinafes ir«5 effort'' 



• 2 Is triere a tXiie-i^yfH t-tya'v 'deracy eflon tn yow stase'' 

T 

H "^£3 wftat agefx;y'5fcuo coora-^ies ihis effort'' 



14 Afer'^erenon i-ixary actrv<ies gong on m your corrmir^/area to cotrt^: .teracy^ 

O 1 NO [GO TOO is; 

n 5' OCNT KNOW fGO TOO *S} 

^ >6S tx.f'^ryjt'a/^ .arw<ntricm(GC 'CO 'SI 
□ ? YES 
T 

!l ^ES vyhci Of tr-f fotiowrf^g are bernq offered^ 'PlEASE Check 'X1 ali that apolv 
f™) ^lO^'DTi ai a corrfTXiHy cccege/recr'^cat school 
Q program CJetea jhrougfi a cosege or ur>rvefsiTy 
n voiunteef tieracy (utonng group 

affiliated w<hLa«tt>acfi Literacy inteTjtcnat 
n affrfiaiea with Literacy VoiufMeerscfAmcnca 

no a*f>i»aton w»th naiiooaj group 
Q cant krx)w aHiUation 
Q Otfier {P'ease specify i 



o .^ 



it 



O 
Z 



LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EOUCAHON 
SCHOOL OlSTRlCT QUESTIONNAIRE, p 5 



Note A<:u« siTiieen yea's a*^ ovc ^rv are rci 'Tfc eo ■ 



•S A.'e t-^re ary otnet iijyafv t^ecacy acfv^tes m y<x,f area ;^<^.ng pvtvc '^ary sys;efrs 
as we4 as ctfiec typ«* 01 Uxanes)^ 



□ NO □ (2) YES □ 



OON'T KNOW 



't VES wfto 1$ provor^ thts se'vica^ _ 



'6 ^.'TTOrtartCOvcuthiOKywrseconcaryscnootuyary/rpec.acerttefS ercrtsare 

n .tetacy attv«<s « 'e«cn w yoc" c^net $«ooncJafy scrtxx ^^i^'Tiecw acw^' 
'PLEASE C«CL£ ONE NU«En I 



8 



10 



^7 usmome scnoo)OoaRJa$ywf»ram*c«fetererKe how w(XJ<jme$« cc<»scn maAers 
'ae ifte inwta«« o« Kwacy acviies « reurjon to your 5«<»ncary sc^^ 
i&a.'v m«oa ottw aoMies'' 
(PLEASE C WCLE ONE NU*«£R 1 



6 



iWPCRTAN7 



!3 P'eajt rate t^e lotowir^ siasemews on a ten po<rt $caie Cy Q<t^ tne appropnaie nurrcer 

[PLEASE CIRCLE Oy.v C.n£ I 

STPONCLY STRONGLY 

AGRgg D'SAGPEg 

a uew programs art an «$s*«ai$*Tvce i 23456789 10 

o: Mcondarv scnod ibones 

0 An inx)0»ta«tu«3«no« secondary school i 23456789 10 
Kjrann IS to prov«l« Meocy nxonng 

c S«concJafy$cnooi«5Qnesshooid{J«ignate -j 23456789 10 
a ponon d tt>e» tjudgats tof wefacy act^fHles 

d Secondary scrooi lOrary resources are PWer 1 23456789 10 
u$e<j fof stfvces othtf man Meracy 

9 Sponsomgweracy programs in secondary i 23456789 10 
$cwo< ibranes neos fin ine gaps ber^een 
sendees providea »y "eocy agencies 

1 A pnmary educational purpose 01 treseccncary 123456789 10 
scnooi is&rafy «s to simjwe readers to reac fxx 

teacn noo-re*3e«; to read 

5 t.s not cJear how a secondary stfwotibfary can l 23456789 10 
aecome mvoved »n adufi wefacy 
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LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION | Noto ACu.;s s.»teen vea^s over vvro a-e ''ci erfcieo i 

SCHOOL OlSTRlCT QUESTIONNAIRE p 6 secondary scnoo) const e a-.s er^ce 'cr 'riS serMce 



ccnr -^.eo) P'ease me re to^icv<.ir(; stateren-s cn a ten pc»n; sea* oy arcnng •'•^e 



;P16ASE C'RCLS CfiLY Cf.G NUM3GP ) 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



STRONGL" 
OlSAGREE 



*\ T>e ►nvoivefnentc! secondary sciioo4i'Wares 
" ;teracy etons s .in unnecessary Oicxcaton 
otservces 

1 Secondary school 'sranes snouidoeccme 
involved « ileracy programs cniy w<h funding 
Jrom outs»d« sources 

I A prr^ary educational purpose of ihe seconcary 
sax>oi tbrary is to cconoat liiaeracv > e to ass.'St 
non reading adults warrwig to r?ad 

k The pfunary purpose o< secondary school 
tibcanes <' weracy programs is lo prwoe 
maienats 

I Secondary school i^jranes Should designate 
start responsoMtes lor wefacv programs 

m L terac/ sennces tn secondary scvMi t*<anes 
suwt«ment the services provccd Cy Meracy 
agenots 



19 Does you/ school d.stna cuaeriv orter any weracy program for adufis sutteen a.-d over 
*ho are not cnrorteo ^ secondary scnoo*'' 



□ (UNO □ '21 YES 



□ u-NO □<:^YES 



PLEASE GO TO tl YES are any ot the hbfary/medta centere m secondary schools 
GUESTK3N 54 involved ^ ih«s Meracy program'' 

□ ,.Nn n f?» YE«" ^SEGOTD 
(1)N0 LJ (2> YE oueSTWNaO 

I 

T 

It NO IS mere f«prary serve* avaiiaWe «or tne adui stucen:s enroned « 
youf tittffacy program'' 



10 



10 



10 



10 



10 



10 



poROTceuse 



PIE '.se GO *c 
ouesr<cNS4 



T 

f Y=s p ease Pneifv descnoe m.s ser/<e and return to 0 20 



2 

5 

< 

2 

o 

O 



> 



LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
SCHOOL DISTRICT QUESTIONNAIRE, p 7 



^<o^e agj.:s sateen years anc Cver ^no are "ci evo, ec 
secondary s.'rnool oonsi>iuie i*ie 3s/Cieoce tor '.ns spfvce 



Do youf secondary school iibrary/meOia centers 
20 P/Ov<ie vteracy pnnt materuis'' 

□ <., NO □ 



YES- PLfASECXCK ALL THAT APPtY 



aim* j<(yary> 



I 

at artothsf fK 



if pTovK^eo at anoin«f facility wTicn 
tac4;ly(ies)'' 



2: P'ovKje Mecacy audiovisual mateaais itor eiannpi* juoiocassettes pftono^raoft 
records vceotapes)'' 



□ 



D YES- PLEASECHECK ALL niAT APPLY 



m anoc^•< laoliTv' 



'Of adult r*w r*M*r&t*am«/s 



for E^bSh u a swond 



ti* oy M«f*cy tjtof* 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



22 PfCvidc miaooomouiers arxJ fncrocorr^ef sotrwa/* teacftif»g base sKrfts 

[~[ 1) NO (2) YES" PLEASE CHECK ALL TVAT APPLY 

^ t 

at lOfiry"' « a'^c-w faauiy ' 



'Of acuR A*w r*ac*rt/'*a/ri*rs 


□ 


□ 


'6 

77 


'or E-^gHh as a s«cor^ 
an^ujQ* iESL) r*ao«r* 


□ 


□ 


"S 

"9 


*Or ui« by Mtracy tutors 
or instructors 


□ 


□ 
1 


30 

1 

2 



'0' aou" f>»w f»»0»fSyi»irP»rs 



'or E"- sh aa a sitcord 
'a/^jaci* lESL, '•aotrs 



'Of LS» Ov ii»f*CY f-tors 
or -sinxrofs 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



LiBRAR'ES AND LiTERACY tOUCATlCN 
SCHOOL DISTRICT QUESTIONNAIRE p 



*.oie AC- :s ; i oer, s a'-a ove' vm,-x) a'e f'c; o'"'0''«'0 " 
seccfxjary scooi :cn« > ,,.e rc ajcence ic' 'i s service 



Do your sec::rcarv scicci • orary rrPO'a cenrers 
:3 Oeve cooasc SKuis mtcrocomputer software'' 



'or acuit new reacers'i earners 


□ 


(1) NO 


□ 


<2) YES 


»cr B'^'tsty as a secorx} 
'-angujge ;6SL) readers 


□ 


,1) NO 


□ 


i:i YES 


•cruseoy i.fefaqr tutors 
or instnx3of5 


□ 


.) NO 


□ 


: YES 



2i Corrc e cnnt and distntxite t>it).ograpn»es 01 weracv malenais avaHaWe irom I•^e ibrary 
tor rew reaaer^ieamers of 'or ose Oy tutors or rsJoctcrs ' 

Q :)N0 Q YES 

25 Write iieracy pnrt malenatt tor a<5ua new reaoers/Jeamers"' 

Q {UNO Q ,2) YES 

26 Proo-ce arxJ atstntxue Meracy print matenais lor aOuft n<vr readcrs/ieaners'' 

Q (1)N0 Q (21 YES 

27 Prccuce arxJ cstnoute auOiovrsuai matervaa lor aduK new reaoerviearners 

I [ II) NO Q 12) YES 

28 Provoe a research ootteciion on tne lopc of aouR I'Weracy'' 

Q 1)N0 Q C) YES 

29 lc3er;iyi!lfcracycx;recT>ons mine area ryjt provided by your J'Srary* 

30 P'c. ::e cenvsnstraiton cci.tfci-ons cf fi'eracy maiena's'' 

n 'iNo □ ^ YES 



5 
< 
S 
I 

2 

2 
O 

? 
a. 
O 



DC 

> 



?' ) 



{« 

^ LIBRARIES ANO LlTE'^ACY EDUCATION 
O SCHOOL DISTRICT QUESTJONNAlRE. P 9 



X 



s 



NOJe A<3uns saieen vea"> arx3 ever wno are net orr2 ea n 
seconc33fv scxxji oon5t.:s.:e 'f^e J-c erxre 'or ;^.s sen/ cc 



Do your secondary school iibfary/me<3ia conters 



tt) 

32 »an»coJie >n i' vn.ng «i>ssions 'or non torafy lye's 

Q <:,N0 Q (2) YES 

33 Patic pa:e -n stai C'veto- ^etn pfo^-ams lo, aCj« oasc ecxjcaion ^nsifvcrof « ' 

Q ,:,N0 Q ^ES 

34 Recojrt P-tofs for a Wxa/y-oas^d *isjtuc«>aii proyam' 

35 Rec»u< lutorj tor other rteracy prx>v<Jtfs' 

36 RecAjfl a<Jui( ihtCern s f&r a lOrary based "leracy tn^nKT onaJ program'' 

Q ..,N0 Q ,21 YES 

2 37 Recfuii aoo.1 students •orotneri'' -acy prowlers* 

O □ a, NO □ VES 

^ 33 Tvakjait progress of aO^H stuoens ' 

§ 39 Provri* «>rafy-base<J Utracy ^rv • jrvtutonr^g at sit»s otr^r than the (Orary' 
> □ -'^^ □ '^'^'^ 

"5 40 .v.th.f^ tne cast r/<o years c«3 your lOra-v otter stafl devewpmer^^con.rxi.rg t-jciton 
M cppofT.nxies en iieracy tor nbrary stafl' 



2 ?ii 

pa 
3 
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LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
SCHOOL DISTRICT CUESTtONN AIRE p 10 



'ice acjiIS Sixteen y<?a s ji'o : ^ro ore -ri onroi t'O " 
seccocarv 'cnooi cons' -» '"e r-'^ce cif 'is '-♦•'^ e 



Do ycur seccncarv sc^od t?rary/me<3.a centers 

Ji H3ve soace that is re^j^ry useofcf utaracy ruiormgo^aOuit casceducatton 
Classes or tor tutor trariAj programs'' 

Q (1)N0 Q 2) YES 

42 OeveWO ano CistnDuie ouoicity aOout providers oi luoracy services 

,e5 pnDOuc»or> 01 {XTX^xires newsteners orauoovisyaimjtefuis)'' 

Q .:)N0 Q YES 

43 Puti«:rze ihe prootem ot liweracv (e g puOt»c heanngs inormaicnai 

C og ams torarycspavs rwws coverage)"' 
Q ONO Q (2) YES 

44 MairiaiT^ intormatwn aDout »fier»CY provriers in t*\e area' 

Q ClNO Q (2, YES 

45 Provoe tne pnmary contact or puo'iciied teieptwf>c nunt^r tcr >r<ormai»on 

on ierac:vartife<e<T3(o<a<ris' 

.l)NO Q r.) YES 

J6 Peter reguests aoou iteracy services to tne apprcpnaie weracy provider' 
Q (1)N0 Q U) YES 

47 Foiiovw-«o on reierriis made 10 otf^er literacy provrier^ ' 

Q (I) NO Q (2J YES 

48 Pfov<:e ibrjfy tourionematon »or iieracy stude'ts tutors or istructors"' 

Q {1)N0 Q (2) YES 

49 Panco3ieasamerTt)ero»ai<!ef»cycoairtion^ Q 

□ ,nNO □,.,VES £ 

50 Coo'C nate tne total iieracy enort m the conrvnurrty'' ^ 

□ ,i,No QriVEs 2 

51 f^rovKJe library furxjs lo support comrr^nty literacy ettorts'' 2 

52 Ccrswi wiiti o'hcr 'i&ra'-es on literacy issues and services ' 

Q -i,NO Q YES 

53 Prov'Ce Support servces le g acvice orgucarvcfii s-reciir to njivKjuai learners tu'cs' 



2 



Q .:)»o Q ;) YES 2 ' I ^ 



a: 
> 
2 



60 
X 

D 
Z 



LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
SCHOOL DISTRICT QUESTIONNAIRE, p n 



5-* ' you *f* fWi CLTefVfy i'M5»veO iCf rjcv *iow i*tfy a ttvi? you/ »eoofCA/> 



II gO>S<;tg Of v^fVii^ly how rr»<;^< yoo P'0C««3' 



55 i: yog are cufTf nty rfvofy«3 »n utricy ^ov» tAe*y i» I \ti» yoyr sccondi'v scJxxx 
n ( 1 » '*oi lA«>y 

□ ^ very ...fty 

>i t)OH<y* Of vfv wfta «ooounis io» inn' 



w posviy* Of vfry »Ji«N ryxr (rwjni yoo pfOceeO' 



• , N/A Livary >s no! cuffenrfy invo/'^O i ilr f*cv 



□□□□□ 



\0 C3J i^CMOif 



ERIC 
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LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 



STATE LIBRARY AGENCY QUESTIONNAIRE 



DEFI NITION OF LITERACY ED UCATION 

I iti'MCy cducntjon piovid^^*; learning cpponuniiics for ocJuMs sutccn and o\o^ ^vf^o .t*^ 
ofuollod in <;(>cond.iry «;cMoci Trie opponunitics include f*^" ranrje Irorn in!it,U nrr; jt<- • cf» ot 
b.T^'C reading .ibtiify through the ihrcshoW Of funchonni liJcmcy m hon^e wort< and ccr niuniiy 

The following actujttes lire cxamp'es of fibrary involvement m iiiemcy edt>cni on 

«^oo!f bul'pg !o pub'tc un<;ofStan<Jing of n.iiuro o< IMof.icy and a.ivs ig fCfo.iso .1 littj.icy 
Pfor.i'ing .md dit,'.rrpinnpf\g pfint and oloctfonic na'Cfiatv lo ho'p Ioa {ilo».i!a ^1<3ui}s Jo "^cjoosp 

Hr'p to p'.in ,ind conduct cdv,C.liI>C"al .iC'vrties fOf adwHs SOrli.ng !o fC^( h .1 tH'*" ♦ f 0' 
lu'*r'<>n.it Ittof.icy lof oiamp'o focfU'lmont .md tfac^trg o' volun'c»r»s 

Ire PT n .ttjH oduraTiCn aclivltcs 'eialcd \o any r "jn'oni .tc« 01 Sfo 'c'o .1 ' < » y 

mJw-.i! o 1 rcmponon} t*'at tncVdot d^'tbcMlo atlonlion to raising J.'of.iry \o 'ov< \U I 'ov. p*'Op'o 

*? * 'r>^\jon in 'cc'cty and to ©nhanc 0 tho»r l>vi»s 

Tt\e foJiovv'T ncJivittf^s nfe^;^ examples ot library rnvolvefTiertt in iiio'.iry educat on 

PfOi»d>ng adt;1 vcx:atio'>al oducaton for poop'o at tow 'ovol^ of ptoV-oncy and ompi-y"!**!! 

P»Ov»ding coufi,e rolotod rorredia' oducation lof students onfot!cd at tho oonfr^u'^.'y (c ^'^jo Of 
y'>ivefsity tovol 

Undi**o'oni,aicd pfOv»s>o*> of library sorvcos for tho gonoral pub'<: somo snnaii pc* on c* *vhom 
3fo adtii wth low Moracy 

PfO^-d'-^f? odjr.iJtOnat oppOf wniiOj for adj'ts w«1h htgh Cducat '^nal lorf*»'s to Ot»f\;>»v«» -^ci Mm y 
(stch .^^ ihfoogh Groat Boo^s dij.cuJ'on qroupi or NationjI t^soos forum -stody c k f s* 



Return to: 

LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
School of Library and Information Studies 
University of Wisconsin — Madison 
600 North Park Street 

Madison, Wisconsin 53706 mo-^',^^ r.p 7318: 



UNiVERsrr ofwiscons:n-ma.dison 
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LIBRARIES ANO LITERACY EDUCATION 
STATE LIBRARY AGENCY 
QUESTIONNAIRE, p i 



Noie A<juUs suteen years and over who are not ervctieo n 
seconcafy scnoo' construie trie auCiervre for \r\,% servce 



1 For what Percentage of your servce commonity popuUJon wooW yoo 
esintate Engi^ s a seoood language'' 



2 Is thef e a state'>eve4 Meracy effofi w4houi Kvary nvo^vmen n your sate'^ 
I I C) NO (2) YES Q (3) DON'T KNOW 

I 

It YES wrxf) agency/Ofyanuaicn coorOinates ihts etion'' 



3 Is thefe a staie^eve^ Wxaiy ovotved kt«facy •Iton in your aai«? 

I I (1) NO <2) YES Q (8) DON'T KNOW 

I 

BYES when agency wganuaiioo cooromaies tn« ellort' 



4 Afe theft non itorary adwftes gotng on m youf oomnuntfy/afta to oofnoat JXeracy'^ 
□ <1) NO{GOTOQ 51 
n <8) OONTKNOW[GOTOQ 5) 
n (2) YES butrmnoHan»iafvrthmem(GOTOQ SI 
n (3> YES 

; 

It YES whcft o< the lotowing are bemg offeree' 

{PtEASE CHECK [X\ AU. 'mAT APPtY ) 

(~} ptDQ'*'" a commir^ity coJie^e/iechntcai school 
[~| pfogram oflere<> throujh a school distna 
n volunteer iieracy tutonog grcuo 

[~| ariAateo with Uubach Literacy irsemationai 
[~| a** 'ated with Ueracy vokjnteers o< Amenca 
^ I no aftii'Aton wKh natcnai grruo 
cant know atlrijaiion 
[~) college or unrversjry program 

[~) other Please specify 



. 9 

- iO 

_ 12 

- 13 

- 14 

- IS 
-16 
. 17 

- 18 

- 19 

- 20 
. 21 
. 22 
. 23 
. 24 
. 25 
. 26 



LieRARlES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 
STATE H8RARY AGENCY 
OUESTlONNAlRE p 2 



Note AOuBs sateen years afV3 ove* Mtto are fx;f enroled ii 
seccfxsary school constrtuie 'he a.c er*ce tor tr s ser^ ce 



5 '.v^3! percert35e of your a5efx:ys ;c:a' tevtnu^ for pyiS36vv3s 
ooencedon teracy aarvnies"' 



F UNDING 
Does your agency/stato library 

6 Awa^ federal turxis drectty to tocai ibrafies for tJ^eracy prograffis'^ 

CU "° CD 

I 

t 

» YES please g-^e estimated amount tn tsscai year i986 
S 

7 Award federal funds Qtfecty to non-fOrary agenc»es <0f rferacy programs' 

QriiNO rn (2) YES 
I 

(f VPS p»ease grve estimated amount tn ftsca) year i986 



8 Award state funds d^ecfy lo local Itorarv Keracy programs 

II YES p:ease qrve estimated amount m fscai year i986 



9 Award sta'e f'jr^s c reg'y fo kjcai oonibra^agefviies for weracy prog'ams'' 
□ .-NO □ - VES 



) 

t 

'f YES, c ease qve estimated amour>t .n t scai year i986 
5 



U 

Q 
Z 

e 



LIBRAPIES ANO literacy EDUCATION 
STATE LIBRARY AGENCY 
QUESTIONNAIRE, p 3 



Note Atfuss $.iteen years aoa ever WHO afj ncJ etvo!'<f<3 f» 



10 HowtrTportant(Joyoutrw*yourac«"cy$e«Ofi$ari«ttefacy3«hf<ies 
n reiawo » your an« ageflcy attvt«5' 
[PUASE CIRCLE ONE NUViSER I 



10 



It usirt3th«ottiC« 10 w»nomyoor agency reports as yowtranw of fe{efcfx» howwoukJtne 
;^ OiOSOo-maKere n ihji o«c« faie the tvcxAVC» ol fctafacy aciiv<«s « reoicn 
» yoa agerc/s other aaw<«s' 



(PLEASE CWCLE ONE NUM8£R) 
NOT - , T 



10 



1 2 Please rate ihe Wtowiog ttajemert s on a teivport scale By otO^ the appropnate numcer 

[Pl£ASC CmCLE ONLY ONE NUMBER J 



2 
O 

Q 

> 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



a. utefacy prograire are an 
essentai scfvxe of ttnnes. 

D An iirpoiiant lunacn of l<xa«es 
IS to provxie Weocy tutonriQ. 

c LAranes shouU de^jgnale a ponon o( 
budgets lor iteracy acovties. 

<j L*raryfesoofcesai» better used lor 
servces other than weracy 

e Sponsonng Keracy programs « 

i4xancs hecs f£i the gaps between servces 
p<cvrie<Jby Keracy agcnoes 

f A pnmafY e<3ucatona» pu/pose on^xancs 
s to 5tmita:e reacJC*^ w read no< teach 
noo-feaoer$ » read 



STRONGLY 
OISAGBEE 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 



3 



ERiC 



H9RARIES ANO LITERACY EDUCATION l 

cTA-c imoADv ArPMrv AAi';$ s.)rteen years a-xj over A.no are nct^rvo 'CJ 



•I 2 .corvTuec} P'ease rate tre foacwir<5 s a'erre'^s cn a ten posit scale by ordirg tne a:crc?f<ate nuroer 

[PLEASE C«CLE ONLY ONE NUMBER J 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



STROffGLY 
DISAGREE 



5 ; t$ not Ceai how k(xanes can peoome 
nvoved n Keracy 

n The tovo*vement ol ibranes tn wef acv 

etlorrs ts an unnecessary cup-catcnolsetvces 

I L4;rane$ snouW become invoNeO n irteracy 

programs ootf wth luno» g irom outsoe sources 

I A prtnar^ educatonal purpose Kxanes 
IS to conrtui Aeracy. i e . to assot 
non-rcadng aduts learnng to read 

k The prwnary purpose ot fcbranes *> 
tteracy programs sraprovoerraceris 

I Li&ranesshouw designate Stat 
resoonst>*tw$ »or Mefacy pnjgrams 

m Liefacyservcesmltxanessupp'emfni 
The s«fw»s prcvxJeo by weracy agenoes 



10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 



9 10 

(21) 



'3 Pfease rate the fc-towtng s!aiemer>ts on a ten oo-nt sca^e by c»cbng tne appropnate nurrtxr 

[PLEASE C3^CL£ ONLY Gf^E NUMPER] 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



a A ortma/y function ol st3*e i*rary agenoes «s 
•o orovxJe funding to ne» suoport locai tiyary 
programs 

D T^e State iprarv agerxrv snouo crovfc* 

cc^^uaam sendees ana fec^tca' acsssince 'o 
ocai ttraoes on ^£erxy seaxes 

z <:inqaiiefac/co'iect'on3'"'e<;:3'f S'a'v 
5 an Ln'*c<:eswrv(XO'>ca'ono' ^-^efar, '^a e'^i s 
'.^3 lAt^ic t'<ewnefe tf '""e s:2 e 

^ s'ate iiwa^v iqencv srici. c zoom ye j 

-» *in -^fian rc e '3r ^'ate ' br^rv a';e'"C «s 
» '0 DucioJ!e I'oracv sendees 1 t^e < ; e 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



10 



10 
10 
10 

10 



Z 

a 
< 



Z 

o 



O 



Hi 

> 
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tiSPARteS ANO LITERACY EDUCAUON 
STATE LtBRARY AGENCY 
QUESTIONNAIRE, p 5 

PLEASE RESPOND IN TERMS OF YOUR AGENCY'S DIRECT SERVICES . 
NOT IN TEAMS OF 0"mER LIBRARIES IM THE STATE USIWG STATE FUNDS 

COLLECTION DFVgLOPMENT 

Dees your agency/state Jtbrary 
1 4 PT5VK3e uer acy rrutenats'^ 

□ .:.N0 □ 



NoJC AduGs Sixteen yeaf< afX3 over wfx) a^e fo* en'ofec " 
seconsafy scwi ccrsJ.tute tr-e auc ence for t*"'S ser\<e 



YES" PtEASE CHECK AU. THAT APPtY 

I 



□ 
□ 
□ 



tot m>A n*w r»«d«rvl«a'n»r3 



langua9*{ESUrMtr s 



iOf UM Or M#<icy tu»f» 



35 

. 36 
■ 3" 



IS Provrifl Weracy aydcvtsual mateiais (hx eump<« aucJ«caistn«, phonograph reoofOs vricotapcsi' 

LTMAT APPLY 



Q (I) NO (2) YES- PLEASE a<ECKAU.T 



□ 
□ 
□ 



lex English u a »«oo<x3 



LIBRARIES ANO LITERACY EDUCATION 
STATE LIBRARY AGENCY 
QUESTIONNAIRE p 6 



No;e AduBs snrtesn years arxj over who are no: tiMoi'tn m 
secordafy scnooJ corsti!u;e re acC ence tor ir-is serwc* 



PLEASE RESPOND !H TERP4S OF YOUR AGENCY S DIRECT SERVICES . 
MOT IN TERMS CF OTHER LIBRARIES IN THE STATE USING STATE FUNDS 



Does your 'gency/state library 

"t? Develop base swismjcfocofTpmefsofr^are'' 

• lof a<Ju'J rr^readcrsieamers | j d NO ^2) YES 

• tor Eng'iyi as a second i — i ^.^ i — i yp*; 

lanijagelESLWeaoer, U U 



• lor i^se by i;;*^ woe 
Of msiruGors 



?8 Compile pnnt and Ctstnbme bibfiograpft^s o) keracy matenaH avaiabte >rom xhe ifefary 
fof aduit new readers/learners or tor use by tutors or tnstAiciors'' 

19 WffleMer3CKF'MT(maier«t5iofadu«r>ewfeadefS.'ieamers'' 

23 Produce arxJ datnbuta Ueracy pora matermis lor acJjS new fxi«rifitzrr^n'> 

21 Produce artt3 d^nouie aodoivisual maienais for aduS new raadervteaffiers'' 



16 ProvKJc fTTtcrocomputers and mcrxorrwier software teacr n<j base sKiiis 
(I e main readng and wrimg)' 

n .) NO Q 2) YES- PlEASE CHECK Aa T>^AT APP!.Y 
t 



□ 
□ 
□ 



Of ifl»l',CO'» 



22 Pnovfde a researcn coitecton on :n« tope oi adult Meracy"* 

□ . NO □ ,:, VES 

C3 certify nerac/ co^'ectons tn jrie state not Drov<jed 5/ your agency i-cary'' 

^- ^'CvrC«. ccr»x*s ration CO ectons ct literacy ma'e' au"* 

□ . NO □ VES 



) 



tc 

L,9RARitS AND LITERACY ECUCAT -iN 
STaTF LS8nA«Y AGENCY 
^ QueSTlCNNA'RE p 7 



Z 



Q PLEASE s^ESPCNO N TErMS OF vnngj.r cMCv g ^'RECT SEg^VlCSS 

2 MOT IN T=?fJlS OF CTHES? LI8RARIES .N THE ST^Tc USING STATE FUNDS 



INSTPUCTIQM 

Dees your age'*cy'S:ato i.t3fary 

□ ■ "° □ ^ ^" 

26 P3rt<-«(3te J'Sin-ng sessions tor r»on lijra'V 'w'ofs'' 
2- Partopjre m start deveiotxnent prag-ams «or «xn BasiC e<Jucaicn .nsiajctcrs' 
26 Reau< tutofs for a i<yafy-base<3 neracy marjctona) p^am'' 

□ "° □ ^ 

:;.v-r«,« ^Cj'srjdentsfafa.fcM.v*3seo >efd:> Tis^rjc^K^-^a- program'' 

0 □ - "° □ ^ 

H 

^ r^tcn^iT ^"wJents'w other I'.eracy P^ov^^ers" 

0 

U] 32 Evaluate progress oi acXJit students^ 

> □ ..NO □ ,2.VES 

< 

33 C-ef sra'i -eve'opmervconsiioioo ecj-jia'o-^ oppOfto^'"es on Meracv 
W ■.wana-s it3 tojsiees w.tn n tre casx v^ars ' 

3 □ □ 



CO 



, YES 
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PLEASE nESPONO IN TERMS Or YQUR AG FN CY S CiRECT SEg^VICES . 
NOT IN TERMS OF OTHcR L:3RAR;E5 /J Tr£ STATE USING STATE FUNDS 

ScRVlCES 

Does your agency/sta:e library 

3-J Have soac« tnai s regy arfy used lor ".eracy tuiorvig or c'asses 



Note AcJ•J^s Sixteen years a^c '--er /<po a'e nci ^-nrc oo 
secor'.darv scrccii cons:a o erce tcr "> s ser. ce 



Q (1,N0 Q C, YES 



35 OevekJO arvj dstiJxjte pu&.cTy a&out pfowjers oJ t«terar/ servces 
le g , procxxson of brochures r«wsi«tefs or auCiovT^uaJ materiaisi" 



Q (UNO Q CI YES 



36 PuNtciic the prcDiem of Aieracy (e g . poW-c t>ear>ng$ trtorma!ona( 
pfOQfams fcrary Gspiavs news coverage}"' 

Q (I) NO Q C) YES 

37 Mamtatn miomnat-on it»ui iierac/ provrfefs mthe «ate' 

38 ProvKje tne pnma'y corttac: c puPi»c»:e<3 telepfwrw nomoer for irtormatcn 
on tfer3CY ana reJerraJOi d^'^s"' 

Q iiJNO Q (2: YES 

39 Refer reouests apout uteracv servicos to tne appropnatc weracy prov<3er'' 
Q (1)N0 Q (2) YES 

40 Fot'ow-irp on referrals rrvjae '^if'er ideracy providers'' 

41 Part«co3JeasarT>cmt>erolatlefacycoawort' ^ 
4? Coord naie tne tc:ai neracv e'foT m trie siate^ ? 

□ n -"^ 2 

42 Co^Svit wi-n oirer a'jenoes cn Meracy >ssue$ 3f> J servces' ^ 

□ .NO □ - 8 

■14 Provide 33vice arv3 gjKJance cn t^e use d ' tcrac^ t^ater a s and lervices" 



?>3 
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No;e ACotts sixteen years ano ove' wno arc not enro'iec i'^ 
seconcafy scftooi constt jte tue ai;t;ier>cc tor I'ls serv<e 














\i ycu are rx5i curremty ^iwhred tf> Ker*cy how l-kehr « fi trui your agency become 
tnvofvto in lueracy jarvttms dunng the next year^ 






□ 


1) noitikely 








□ 
□ 


(2) possible 

(3) veryjikehr 




3 I 

7 






it pos$i)>e ot vcfy »J<ery wnat acooums for this'' 


















II possible or very li^ety. how rraght yoo proceed' 


!2 










14 




□ 




IS 

:6 










18 
l9 
20 










46 


nyouartOJfTentty ovo*v«JnM«racy how fcety o < tful yrxr agency vnl mcfeas* 
(s rNc^venwt n Kecacy activtie*'' 


21 
?2 
?3 
24 




□ 


(I) no(U(«ry 






□ 


(2) possible 




25 
26 




□ 


(3) vefyukehr 




27 
23 

2'i 






ft possWe Of ve«v '^efy accounts for thts' 






11 posstote or very i*cehr how miQhf yoo 0€ocee<i'> 
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□ 


{ ; ) N'A Agency is rci currenity invoivwJ m lief acv 
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rjote Admits sraieen vea's ano c^er rtfx) are noi ei^'o r 
seconoa'y scrxjci const ^le t*-e en^e tor t'^-^ le-vice 



'v-^i' nfoT^aion ft wtti fX3< b» uj»o in fspo" 0' mu.'J R«o<XCj 0* «c3»ci1yrtg intofTa'ci will 



Name of person tilling out ttiis form 
TiMe 



Agency 
AOdress 



z«c«i» □□□□□ 

Telephorw (m case we ne«<j to call lof ciarJtcat>on) f ] 



APPENDIX D 

SITE VISIT INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
LIBRARIES AND LITERACY EDUCATION 



DATE: 



INTERVIEWER: 



Jane Robbins-Carter 



Debra Wilcox Johnson 



PERSON INTERVIEWED: 



INTERVIEWEE'S RELATIONSHIP TO LIBRARY LITERACY PROGRAlvl: 



I am going to ask you a variety of questions about what you 
have observed; what you think; and how you feel about your 
involvement in the library literacy program here. These questions will be asked in 
terms of both the historical development of the program and how 't presently 
works. I will be asking questions: 

1) about your community in general; 

2) about your group's relationship to the library's literacy 



PLAC^.: 



City, State 



Agency 



effort; [non-library agency] 



3) 
4) 



about the library's relationship to other literacy efforts 
in the community; 

about library involvement in the literacy effort; 

about the people and events associated with the library 

literacy program; as well as 
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5) changes brought about by the library literacy efforts; 
and 

6) what has resulted from these changes. 

To briefly repeat, I am interested in your observations, your 
thoughts, and your feelings; all three are equally important to 
my understanding of the library literacy program. 



NOTES: DK = Don^t know 
NA = No answer 
NOT = Not asked 
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L EXTERNAL CONTEXT 



A. THE COMMUNITY 

Tell me, in relation to the need for literacy programming, about 
your service community. What are your observations about this 
com,munity? 

PROBES: Commitment to education in community; Title I reading 
teachers; existence of helping agencies; crisis in past — 
economic decline, etc. that may have happened when the program 
began. 

1> NOW 

Observations : 



What are vour thoughts/feelings : 
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11. INTERNAL, CONTEXT 
A. LIBRARY/LIBRARY AGENCY 

Now, focusing on the variety of roles a library can play, such as 
outreach services, booktalks, or adult progranuning, what role(s) 
preceded ihe library's [library agency's] literacy involvement? 
What was there about the library [library agency] that aided in 
the decision to serve traditional r jii-users, such as non-readers? 
PROBES: Previous special outreach programming; cooperative 
efforts with agencies; volunteers-degree to which the library is 
flexible in role definition. Are these still features of the 
library^s services? 

1. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Observations: 



What are vour thoughts/feelings : 
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II. INTERNAL CONTEXT 
B. RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LITERACY PROVIDERS 
[Library] How do the library's [library agency's] efiforts relate 
to other literacy efiforts in the commvinity [state]? 
[Non-library organization] How do your literacy efforts relate 
to the library's [library agency's] literacy efiforts? 
PROBES: Historically? Changes? 

1- NOW 

Ohaervationa: 



What are vour though ts/feelinys : 
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III ADOPTION DECISION 



A. PEOPLE/EVENTS 

[Library] When the decision was made by the library [library 
agency] to participate in literacy efforts, what did you observe 
about the people and events involved? 

[Non-library organization] When the decision was made by your 
organization to participate in the library literacy program, what 
did you observe about the people and events involved? 
PROBES: Community leaders, new staff members, particular 
individual; acceptance by library administration, staff, board; 
represent institution or own interests? Newspaper reports? 
Attendance at informational or planning meeting? Crisis in the 
community? New funding available? Documents? Any changes now 
in the people or events that lead to your involvement? 



1. HISTORICAL DEVEmPMENT 

PEOPLE 

Observations: 



EVE NTS 
Observations: 
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EEQELE 

What are vour thoughts! 



EVENTS 

What are vour thoughts: 
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IV. OUTCOMES/CHANGES 



A. DEGREE OF INSTITUTIONALIZATION 

To what degree has the literacy program become a 

basic/centralAntegral part of the hbrary's [library agency's] 

services? 

PROBES: Part of library's long-range plan; changes in policies 
or procedures; increased knowledge af staff or awareness; part of 
library's operating budget? 



h ATFIRST 
Observations: 



2. NOW 

Observations: 



What are vour thoughts: 



What are vour thoughts: 
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IV. OUTCOMES/CHANGES 
B. GAINS AND LOSSES— PFOPLE/INSTITUTIONS/COMMUNITY 
'^0 what degree have the library literacy efforts brought about 
advantages or disadvantages for the people involved (adult new 
learners and stafCvolunteers) or institutions involved' 
PROBES: Within the library? Within the community? Within the 
organization? Changes in user perceptions and practice? Other 
new programs? Public awareness? Evaluation efforts and results? 
Unanticipated results? 



1- NOW 



GAINS 
Observations: 



LOSSES 
Observations: 



What are vour thoughts: 



What are vour thoughts: 
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VI. OTHER 

Do you have other observations, thoughts, or feelings you would 
like to share with me regarding the library's literacy program? 
What do you see for the future? 

1. NOW 2. FUTURE 

Observations: 



Wliat are vour thoughts: 



Observations: 



What are v our thoughts: 
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